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Bow Island is worth it. 
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We light the District 


of Bow Island. of progress, however, are too well oiled for this announce- 


ment to affect Bow Island's future. 
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| It is a great pity the announcement of the car shops 
was not made earlier, and thus have saved hundreds from 


0 


risking their little hoards in unprofitable investment 
Se ae 5 ae 
Thesnext twelve months will decide the 
Island will take amongst the 
Don't be afraid to do a share 
lit mty assume, 
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GET OUR SPECIAL PRICES 


LANTERNS 


THEY WILL SURE SURPRISE YOU. 


position Bow 
towns of Southern Alberta. 
of the work, whatever shape 
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There was a good neeting of the Board of Trade on 
Monday night. The business men turned out as if they 
were going to take in future a real live interest in town af- 
‘fairs. May the good work go on. 


NOTICE OUR WINDOW. 


-——__ 
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Keep your mind on incorporation. Remember, the 
next two years will he everything in your town’s history, 
jand the men you select for your representatives upon the 
| Town Council will have the power of either increasing your 
| prosperity or putting back the wheels of progress for some 
} tune to come, 
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Colp’s Hardware Store 


n , better, and more 
Give us your assistance and the 


The car shops go to Calgary, Very well. ‘The wheels! 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YE 
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Great West R 
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m who never 
advertises,” was the cruel reply. 
“Alas!” she moaned, 


“In the shop of a mz 


“No power on 
earth can save me. No one will look Ne RRR imran 
for me here, Any Lot you want in Bow Island 


Call or write me. 


And the poor girl fainted, 
as FARM LANDS A SPECTALTY 


CALGARY GETS 
SHOPS 


K. M. HOLCROFT, Bow Island 


New York Underwriters & Insurance, 
Commissioner to Administer Oaths 
and take and receive affidavits, ete, 


THE CAR 


A wire from Montreal states that it 
has been definitely deciaed to place 
the big western car shops at Calgary, 


To Rent. — 


140 acres of broken land to rent on 


LOCAL MARKET . 


crop shares, five miles south of cleva- 

pik hs Bow Island, Oth. 6th! tors and town, Good shbhen ‘ane 
BA “e T aga ‘ Stag quarter of 20-10-10, west 
No. orthern or 4. Apply to Charles Avery, Bow 
No. 2 a 7 Island, Atta - oe 
No. 38 ‘ 72 

. . 72 
No. a 67 For Service. 
xo 4 ’ GO The celebrated French Coach Stal 
No.1 Feed 53/ lion * CASSIE COU,” International 
Oars 44) Stock Show winner 1906,- -Beattie and 
Flax No. 1 : a | Bratton, Bow Island, 

Mlax No, 2 5) 
Barley No, 3 It | For Sale, 
Barley No. 4 4 Choice Fall Wheat, 1900 growth, 


Hay, per ton 


{ 9.50 free from seeds, fra 
Flour, per ewt, 


¢ laranteed to ger- 
3.09 | Minate 100 per cent, 


Price $1.25.——A, 


| Beef, live weight 3 to 4] F. Werts, Bow Island. 

| Pork, live weight 8 

Mutton, dressed W For Sale, 
heey il 20 _One Fdison Phonograph and records 
fiers ag 60) Cost $36, when new, will sell for $18. 
“BES, per doz, 35| Apply at the Review office, 
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What makes a town anyway? — Is it the wealth evi-! 
|denced by fine houses and splendid store buildings? These! 
jtuaty attest the stability and thrift of certain people, but they | 
offer no great inducements to commercial and moral pro-| 
igress. Is it the spirit af good order and law observance 7, 
| hat is a factor only. The sleepiest old hamlets. that cot 
the map have this spirit in rank abundance, Ts it the; 
jschools aud churches ? May their number ever increase, | 
| but they don’t make a town—they only culture it, Is it the! 
| geographical location, the character of the country surreund- | 
jing, the shipping facilities, the natural advantages? None of) 
these is an essential, Well, what is it that makes a town 
juywayt dust one thing—the unity of the people, the exis- 
ienge ofa common good bond’ which gases business ane 
ud epemies to put aside all Uiyences when iy. eomes to| 
boosting the town. Ne town ever mala real progress on| 
the way tv asubstantial success without the get together | 
j*pilit unanimously ayypeed. Tt has rejuvenated old hulks | 


of tow 
La} 


R. E. A. COLP, PROPRIETOR 


BEATTIE & BRATTON 


LIVERY, FEED and SALE STABLE. 
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LIGHT and 
HEAVY DRAYING, 
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Cost Mead sce voor ling of 


has tifused new life-blood into the heart Qf commercial life | 


Dominion Buggies 
and wade thriv ing cities out at peaky bic villages. Natural | 
advantages 


PRICES RIGHT, i 
‘| { count for pasted ane prosperity cannot be built, 
NES ARES 5 SEER I EON shifting sinc, but any town with half & ehance eap rs 
; jmade to, grow and expand and thrive when its citizens join 
| with one accord in the boosting programme. 


} 
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THANKSGIVING DAY, | the twkisb torpedo boat ¢ 


| by the Ttalian cruiser, She tmmediate 


lestreyed 


WAGONS ! WAGONS ! 


We have the strongest, the most durable, and the one that stands Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 20.—Sir Wilfrid | importance of the engagement is thus 
the most wear and tear, This is no empty boast, as the expressions of 


Ee 


{ yurv.pleased customers will testify. The price is within the reach of all, j Lauvicrshortly after the noon how: lloft ta doubt, though it is the first 
our, pleased © *Vs sas y¢ 4 
Easy terms to those requiring them, summoned press corresponds aks to bis [blow struck by Haly in a war that has 
i 8 a ~ if ' eeted that the pre-jalveady caused uch uneasiness in 
RSE BLANKETS ! 
Ce x a 1 


i yould announce the date of h's | the capitals of the poweesn. The Duke 
| I } 


HARNESS AND HO 


: : 
A. SWENNUMSON, Bow Island. | 


f30th, Sie Wilfvid intimated that his! that Italy bas anticipated that the 
—| | 


Pratest yourselves by Recar in feat aud ¥ lube baeness, fon . jae retirement from office but he announ-} of Ambuzze gaannanded the Italian 
’ woe’ Jip ‘ u Vor r UPChnasing soni ’ nt 
ake cave of-your horses’ in the hava wi Py i. ; iat: of tein dade all th : sb y Pp ihe 
ht blankets, Don’t forget that good goods pnd casy prices await you ced with a characteristic simile that) squadwon which attacked the Turkish 
at our éstablishment, the government, still hav lng sou: | boats, 


| thing to be thankful fay, bad fixed} The fact that the battle securred 


{ : . 
| Thanksgiving bay tor Monday, Oct.,| yesterday afternoga makes it plain 


mae meno em 


} next announcement would be the date | Turkish reply would not be satisfac- 


! of velivement of the gaveyaament from} tory and had arranged that there 
! " ¥ j 
} 


| offlee, 
} probably on Tuesday, 


} 


This will be carly next week, | should be no delay in the beginning of 


hostilities, 

Provesa, the seene of the first en- 
} 
| 
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'counter between the Italians and the 


ITALY ATTACKS. 


A despateh from 


Lumber for 
Granaries. 


“ 


| 
Berlin, BU, the Gulf of Avta which lies at the ex- 


Rome says that the bombardment of | 


Sept 


treme south end of Alban and which 


Tripoli began this morning, There is | 


no confirmation of the statemont, Ginn: 
Constantinople, Sept, 30. —Following | 14) line for transit for steamers fron 


closely on Haly’s declavation of war) venice and Trista through Adiatic. 
jagainst Turkey and the statement : Ei VE 
' 
| that she would at once proceed to the The villain’s scheme had succeeded 
| occupation of the Province of Tripoli, 


We havea complete stock of Material es- Bound hand and foot, the fair maider 


vecially for this work. Farmers should 
see us before buying elsewhere. 


comes the announcement of a naval 


| engagement off the coast of Prevasa, 
| 
jin which a Turkish torpedo boat des- 


orseream, She felt herself being car 


troyer was sunk and others pub lO] vaniote, and then driven away, 


fight. The bombardiment of the Port 


of Tripoli which will follow Italy’s de- 


struggled vainly to velease herself, bu 
the villain had done his work well. 


the port the 


inand for 


the surrender of Finally 
* 


Prices as Low as the Lowest. 
Grades Guaranteed, 


convey ance 


land which demand will most} 


certainly be refused, will Commence | 4 building, fainting and gasping fo 
at 6 o'clock this evening as Italy is | breath, 
living up to the International Law, | the gag, ‘The villain, still masked, hi 
jwhich says 24 hours shall pass after 
bom 


the declaration of war before fed her, and said through his tight! 


bardiment, } clenched teeth; 


Citizens’ Lumber Co. 


A. ELLSWORTH, Manager. 


The oVicial version at Constantinop 
} 


le of the naval engagement off Pre-|loud as you like: no human ear wi 


| 


vasa differs foi earlier reports in| ever hear you. You are totally withi 


that it makes no mention of the land-| my power,” 


ins of troops following the sinking of | “Where am L?” she gasped, 


‘ 


Wa (ete Wore, yearning their way into endless weep. Ft | 


Turks is siluated at the entrance of 


|divides that Turkish province from 


It is removed from the regu- 


Was put into a sack, unable to move 
ried down a flight of stairs, put into a 
She 
stopped 
Again she was lifted, and carried into 
The sack was vemoved, then 


eyes glenming like coals of five, releas- 


“There my pretty bird, seream as 


20 Sets Harness 


TO BE SOLD AT THE 


PIONEER HARNESS STORE. 


W. R. BIRTCH, PROPR. 


i Now is Your Opportunity. Prices are Right. 


NO INVESTMENT ON EARTH, 
LIKE EARTH ITSELF. 


WE HAVE THE CHEAPEST LOTS 
ON THE MARKET, 


Call or write the--- 


E. C. LUDTKE LAND CO, 


LP., Notary Public and 
Financial Brokers. 


is 


armers | 


Just received extra good 


PINE Shiplap 


for 


Granaries. 


See this stock before buy- 
ing. Our PRICES ARE 
RIGHT. 
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Pioneer Lumber 
Yard, 


A. F. DULMAGE . 
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According to 
Stebbins 


A Story of a Lovers’ Spat and 
an Obstinate Pony 
By CLARISSA MACKIB 


Copyright by American Press Asso- 
ciation, 1911. 


Luke Prentice carefully reread the 


letter a second and a third time. 
When be bad learned it quite by beart 
he tore it into a hundred bits and 
flung them to the four winds of heav- 
en. 

“1 reckon there won't another girl 
git a chance to throw me down,” said 
Luke sullenly as be dug his spurs into 
the cow pony’s flank. “Hump your- 
self, Stebbins, if you want a rubdown 
and a bite tonight!” 

Stebbins humped himself te such 
good effect that it lacked an bour of 
sundown when he loped into the cor. 
ral of the Three X ranch. His rider 
dismounted, and, nodding grimly to 
the circle of cowboys gathered around 
the fire, he rendered the promised serv- 


ices to Stebbins und then entered the | 


bunk house, where he made a careless 
toilet. 

“Wednesday night's beau night,” re 
marked Fleteber, scanning Luke's blue 
flannel shirt with a lifted eyebrow. 
“You know, Luke, we kinder look to 
you to keep up the reputation of the 
ranch, you being the most popular 
courting gent in the outfit. You ain't 
going to back out and stay home?" 


“That's just what I’m going to do,” | 


said Mr Prentice, turning a danger- 
ous glance toward his tormentor. “I've 
heard it said that | ought to stay 
home and give some of you other fel- 
Jers a chance with the girls. Of course 
I don’t want to stand in anybody's 
way. I’m taking a few courting days 
off, see?” 

They all saw and passed the wink 
to Fletcher. That gentleman pulled at 
his long mustache, turned it fiercely 
upward and smiled thoughtfully. 

“Thank you, Luke.” be said at lastin 
a velvety tone. “I've been waiting 


a long time for a chance, so as you've | 


dropped out of the game 
mope along the Chincapin trail to- 
night. I got a box of candy laid aside 
for just such an emergency.” 

The Chincapin trail led to the Chin- 
ecapin ranch, and there was where Es- 
telle Blair lived with her brother 
Frank. It was said that Luke Prentice 
mounted on Stebbins had worn the 
Chincapin trail down to bedrock. 
mwas a fact that he had fallen des- 
perately in love with Estelle Blair and 
that for a time at least she appeared 
to reciprocate his feeling. Lately, 
however, Estelle had grown cool and 
distant, and now their friendship had 
been severed by the curt little letter 


rll just 


» she bad sent advising him that she 


would not be at home hereafter on 
Wednesday nights. 

Lake could not understand why mat- 
ters Lad turned out this way unless it 
was that Estelle bad learned to love 
somebody else. He knew that Fletch 
ler occasionally called at the Chincapin 
to see Frank Blair, and he must at 
the same time huve opportunities of 
mecting Frank's lovely sister. But 
both Fletcher and Blair were rival 
suitors for the fair hand of Miss Ger- 
tie Gibbs, the schoolteacher at Lone 
Tree, and it was not supposed that 
either ever wavered in his allegi- 


‘ance to the plump little beauty. Asa 
matter of fact, the two rivals were 
close compvoions, and it was whis- 


pered that in this way each kept track 
of the other's movements. 

Nevertheless Luke felt a fierce stab 
of jealousy as Bert Fletcher emerged 
from the bunk house immaculate in a 
twhite shirt and wearing in his bosom 
the large yellow topaz pin be had won 
from Mexican Pete. His mustaches 
‘were twisted fiercely, and his black 
eyes sparkled maliciously as he look- 
ed at Luke Prentice playing solitaire 
by the light of a lantern. 

“Any messages you want to send, 
Tyke?" teased Fletcher as he passed 
by. 

rentice lifted a dangerous eye and 


Bubveyed his companion's getup with 
captempt. “You might tell Miss: Ger- 
tig I can’t get over tonight, but I'll 
around sure thing next ‘Wednes- 
ad@y.” be said, lazily gathering up the 
ds and snapping them Into a rub- 
band 
Miss Gertie?’ Fletcher reddened 
ueasily. “I didn’t say I was going 


Lone Tree, did 1? Besides, I reck- 
of—I didn’t know you'd been pros- 
ting around there.” 

“All gals is alike to me,” returned 
Luke sententiously, “When one ain't 
to home another will do just as well 
so long as they'll sing and play and 
amoose me, As I was saying, just 
tell Miss Gertie I'll come around next 
Wednesday. So long, Bert, You're 
sure going to have a moon.” 

Fletcher strode away without a 
word, his joke on Luke Prentice quite 
forgotten in his own misery, Frank 
Blair might take the opportunity of 
his being there with Estelle to run 
over to Lone Tree and thus steal a 
march on his rival. It was a matter 
that required mucb thought and dell- 
cate handling. 

In the meantime Luke Prentice was 
arcuing with bimself against his rid- 
ing forth into the moonlit night and 
assailing the Chincapin and demand- 
fing an explanation from Eatelle. 
There must be some reason for her 
mot caring to see him again, and If 
the reason was Fletcher—well, Luke 
‘would see that Fletcher stopped firt- 
‘mg with Miss Gibbs and gave al- 


‘egiance to Estelle Biatr. 


e- 


It | 


Suddenly he arose and made a hasty 
toilet. Then be came out, saddied 
Stebbins and rode away down the 
moonlit trail When he came to the 
place where the trails divided, one 
leading straight to the town of Per- 
dition, another to the right leading to 
Lone Tree and one to the left—the 
Chincapin trail—he hesitated, and then 
with a sharp sigh he turned into the 
Lone Tree trail and cantered briskly 
toward the home of Miss Gertie Gibbs. 
Here he spent a pleasant evening lis- 
tening to Miss Gertie’s vivacious chat- 
ter, enjoying the conventional music 
! she clattered from the tinny piano and 
Jeven joining in the chorus of that pop- 
ular melody “Because | Love You So” 
until old man Gibbs pounded op the 
parlor door and requested silence that 
he might snatch a few bours’ rest be 
fore he arose to pursue his daily vo 
cation of engineering the stagecoach 
down to the nearest railroad station. 

Later in the evening Bert Fletcher 


appeared, and close at his heels came | 
When the rivals found | 
Luke Prentice installed as court fa- | 


Frank Blair. 


vorite they unburdened themselves of 
large boxes of candy and took 4 


gloomy departure, Blair galloping back | 


to the Chincapin to tell his sister of 
the faithless Prentice, Estelle sneered 
openly and then flitted off to bed witb- 
out even a good night. 

Back in the Gibbs bouse Luke Pren- 
tice and Miss Gertie opened the boxes 
of candy and enjoyed the contents 
hugely, and when Luke departed Miss 


a corner of his cleanest pocket band- 
kerchief. 

Seven Wednesday evenings Luke 
Prentice called upon Miss Gibbs, and 
then the following seven Wednesdays 
he rode down the Chincapin trail, but 
in every instance, strange to relate, he 
did not find Miss Estelle at home. 
The Swedish housekeeper eyed him 
| blankly the seventh time. 

“I woden't tink Miss Blairebe seein’ 
youse. Her says her ain't to home, 
but her is!” 
world of pity in her light blue eyes. 

Stebbins, muzzling the parched grass 
in the dooryard, brought up his head 
with a jerk as Prentice passed through 
the gate. Suddenly he halted and look- 
ed back at the ranch house where he 
had known many pleasant hours pick- 
eted under the trees where the herb- 


where lumps of sugar were tendered 
bim in Estelle’s pink and white palm, 

Luke dug his spurs in Stebbins’ 
| flanks and flapped the reins about the 
pony’s ears. “Get along, you son of 
Satan! he muttered angrily. “You 
| trying to make more kinds of a fool out 
of me than I naturally am? Hump 
yourself!’ 

The pony started forward just as a 


| story window and a low whistle sound- 
ductive whistle it was, and in the old 


to partake of a lump of sugar from 
Miss Blair's band. Luke did not hear 
the whistle, but Stebbins did and in- 
stantly turned and shot through the 
gate and galloped wildly toward the 
house, while Luke sawed at the reins, 
mad clean through at the mortifying 
spectacle he was making of himself 
before the round eyed Swedish wom- 
an who gaped at him around a corner 
of the house. 

“She says she woden't be to bome,” 
| she mumbled excitedly as Stebbins cur- 
| veted and pranced and balked and ut- 
terly refused to leave the hospitable 
Blair doorstep. 

Then it was that Luke Prentice 
brought forth a Mexican quirt from 
beneath his saddle blanket and cut the 
balky Stebbins once across the flanks. 
As a result he found himself sitting on 
the ground ten feet away with a badly 
wrenched arm, while Stebbins whin- 
| nied sharply near the front door, 
Luke dragged himself painfully to- 
|ward a convenient chincapin and 
| leaned wearily against the trunk and 
} closed his eyes. Instantly he forgot all 
| his troubles. When he opened his eyes 

to consciousness again Estelle was 
| kneeling beside him binding bis arm in 
| strong cool bundages while the Swed- 


ish woman held an ice cold cloth to | 


his aching head. 
| “I can get along all right now, Sel- 
'ma,” said Estelle briskly, and when 
|the woman had departed ber voice 
| dropped almost to a whisper. “I'm so 
| sorry, Luke! It was all my fault, you 
see. 1 whistled to Stebbins. 
‘see he didn’t want to go. 


He knew 


ter ought to do. Why didn’t you come 
and make me give you un explanation, 
Luke? | wanted you to just boss me 
| around, only you never, never would, 
and I thought maybe if | made you 
stay away from me we'd both find 
;out. There, I’m not going to say it 
all!” 

Luke Prentice said his part with 
|such good effect that he rode away 
from the Chincapin with a radiant 
smile on his handsome face. 

At the forks Prentice met two de 
jected riders turning out of the Lone 
Tree trail. One was Bert Fletcher, and 
the other was Hstelle’s brother, Frank 
Blair. 

“Evening,” said Luke happily, “How's 
| Miss Gertie Gibbs?” 

The two stared unhappily at each 
other, and finaily Fletcher blurted out 
angrily: 

“The little eat! She's gone and mar- 
ried the engineer down to the smelter 
house. I gave her a ring last week,” 
he added viciously. 

“So did [,” said Frank Blair bitter- 
ly. “I suppose you did, too, Luke?” 

“Nary!" protested Luke Prentice, 
“I've been ringing a belle up to the 
Chincapin, Frank. That's an old joke, 
but it's true, brother-in-law!” He 
reached down a brown paw, and the 


shake it heartily, forgetting their own 


‘chagrin in the happiness com 
se og 


Gertie tied a handful of chocolates into | 


she explained with a. 


age was green and succulent and | 


shutter opened cautiously in a second | 
ed softly across the yard. A soft, se- | 


days it always served as an invitation | 


1 could | 


| better than his master what bis mas- | 


two others sprang to meet it and. 


THE 


| BEAVERS AS ARCHITECTS, 


! —_ 
| Villages Builk by Them Are Marvels 
of Perfection. 


Beavers arrange their homes in a 
neighborly way to form villages and 
towns. It has been pointed out that 
they are lake dwellers for the sama 
reason that eaely traces of men lived 
| over the water. The chief differences 
between the two, however, is that 
} men built over natural ponds, where 
| as the beaver makes a pond where he 
happens to want it. The labors of no 
other animal on earth, aside from 
man, present so many interesting 
phases as those of the beaver. 

According to Macoun, who hag 
made most exhaustive studies ol 
these little animals, whole tribes of 
beavers unite to bi‘ld_ villages, 
Houses, invariably of two floors, beat 
witness to the uniform genius of these 
architects. The pantry occupies the 
ground floor, but the upper floors of 
the beaver’s domicile are reserved fot 
his hours ot sleep and leisure. 

The walls and upper part are re 
| markably thick, sometimes measur. 
ing several fect. Then, at the begin- 
ning of hard frost, the exterior is 
coated with a thick layer of mud 
which immediately freezes and has 
the double advantage of perfectly 
: shutting out the cold air and of 

guarding against the attacks of wok 
| verines, 
| The smartness of the beaver is also 

seen in the care it takes not only to 
lay in provisions in advance, but also 
| in arranging creep-holes to insure its 
retreat in case of surprise, and for 
its subsistence in a day of need. 
The most extraordinary works of 
the beaver are, of course, the dams 
| that they throw across rivers and 
along the shores of lakes. In this 
matte: they are qualified to rank with 
the best of engineers. Two points 
| especially in their work attract at- 
tention, the first being the skill and 
strength displayed in the construc 
tion, and the second being their un- 
erring choice of the best materials. 
In examining the construction of a 
| beaver dam, one is at once struck 
with its extreme simplicity. The 
wonder is how the mud kneaded and 
| applied by the beaver’s paws, un- 
| assisted by even the trowel-shaped 
tail, becomes a hydraulic cement 
| that time hardens instead of dis- 
solves. 
The extent of ...e beaver’s works is 
as surprising as their perfection. 
| Some of them are really colossal, and 
| several chains in length. Artificial 
| lakes of considernble size owe their 
origin to these dams. The extent of 
| the dams is the most striking proof 
of the social habits of the beaver, for 
| several families must have combined 
to carry out the, plans, and if indi- 
vidual instinct produces the results 
| of a general government among these 
| laborers, they must be influenced by 
| a sense of common interest as highly 
developed as that of the bees. 


Virtues of the Squaw. 
The Indian woman will stick to a 


drink-sodden husband till he drops | 


| dead, or she does. The Government 
is fighting the whisky evil on the 
reservations with every weapon it pos- 
sesses, but the Indian brave will drink 
when he wants it and can get it just 
as the white man does. A squaw 
knows nothing of divorce, she would 
not listen t» you if you told her about 
it. There is lt one method to help 
the Indian woman; that is to educate 
her from childhood along industrial 
lines. Unt‘! a few years ago there was 
absolutely no future for the Indian 
girl except to marry. That was the 
| first thing, provided she could find a 
| decent, energetic, ambitious husband; 
|.only—there are so many of the other 


sor‘. Hospitals which have trained 
| Indian girls are making one constant 
effort to enlist others of the race. 


| She has infinite patience forbearance, 
generally a magnificent physique and 
of the ‘“‘nerves” 


; no trace which so 
often cause breakdown among over- 
| civilized races. An Indian girl can 


| go through the most trying surgical 
case with a stoical calm ‘hat is extra. 
| ordinary. She never gets flurried, anx- 


ious or worried and she obeys the 


mander, In caring 
vere illness she seems to live on some 
strange reserve force and is a tender 
as well as a painstaking nurse. 


An Arduous Task. 


To be Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Canada entails more actual 
labor than most positions of honor. 
It means almost continuous travel- 
ing, as a grand master, keeps in close 
touch with the whole body of Mason- 
14 by visiting the various lodges. In 
this way he can criticize and sug- 
gest and keep to a high standard the 
tone of the whole order. But it 
means labor and oftén late hours 
When he was in Toronto recently His 
Honor D. F. MacWatt, senior county 
judge of Lambton, the present head 
of the Masonic order, quoted with 
approval the recently reported utter- 
ance of King George as to the neces- 
sity of “early to bed and early to 
rise,” and commended them to the 
consideration of everyone who has 
anything to do with the conducting 
of lodge meetings. 

They say that the most energetic 
grand master Grand Lodge ever had 
was Mr. John Ross Robertson. It is 
said that it was not an uncommon 
occurrence for him to visit four lodges 
in a day, delivering an address at 
each, it being necessary, in some in- 
stances, to call a lodge together in 
the morning, so that he could get 
through with his program, 


More So. 

Kicker—There is nothing that 
makes a woman so Lappy as to get 
a four d@lar hat for three eighty-tive. 

Snicker—Oh, yes, there is! 

Kicker—What? 

Snicker—To get an «'ght dollar hat 
fur seven eighty-nine, 


physician as a soldier does his com- | 
for cases of se- | 


COCKSHUTT 


Eczema Worse 


Her Present 
“She gave her husband a pocket 
ease for his birthday.” 
“Anything in it?’’ 
“Yes, the bill.” 


JUST ONE CURE 
FOR ANAEMIA 


IT 1S THROUGH THE RICH, RED 
BLOOD DR. WILLIAMS’ PINK 
PILLS ACTUALLY MAKE 


There is just one cure for anaemia 
—more rich, red blood. Anaemia is 
simply a bloodless, run down condi- 
tion. Then the body becomes weak 
from overwork, worry or illness, 
an examination of the blood will 
show it to be weak and watery. The 
common symptoms are paleness of 
lips, gums and cheeks, shortness of 
breath and palpitation of the heart af- 
ter the slightest exertion, dull eyes 
and a loss of appetite. Anaemia itself 
is a dangerous trouble and may pass 
into consumption. It can only be 
cured by making the blood rich and 
red, thereby enabling it to carry the 
necessary nourishment to every part) 
of the body. 

It is a iat fact that Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills have cured thou- 
sands and thousands of cases of 
anaemia. They are really intended to 
make new, rich blood and are com- 
pounded in the most scientifiie man- 
ner with the finest ingredients for the 
blood known to medical _ science. 
These Pills are not a cure-all, They 
are intended to cure only those dis- 
eases that have their origin’ in poor, 
watery blood, and starved, weakened 
nerves, and the record of their success 
in doing this is their constantly in- 
creasing popularity in every part of 
the world. 

Mrs. R. Colton, Golden, B.C., says: 
—‘‘As a matter of duty I wish to say 
a word in praise of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for what they have done 
for my daughters, one 16 and the 
other 18 years of age. Both were pale 
and bloodless and suffered from many 
of the symptoms of anaemia. They 
would tire easily, suffered from fre- 
quent headaches, were easily discour-| 
aged, and often fretful, I saw in our 
home paper the story of a young girl 
who had similarly suffered and was 
cured through the use of Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills. I bought three 
boxes of the Pills and my daughters 
started to take them. Before they 
were done they began to feel better 
and look better, and I got a_ half 
dozen more boxes, and by the time 
these were used, they were enjoying 
the best of health, with rosy cheeks 
and not like the same girls at all. I 
also gave the Pills to my little boy 
who had rheumatism, and they eom- 
pletely cured him.” 

Sold by all medicine dealers or by 
mai] at 50 cents a box or six boxes 
for $2.50, from The Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Co.. Brockville, Ont. 


Only by working does a man get a 
chance to rest. 


A Cure for Rheumatism.—A painful and 
ersistent form of rheumatism is caused 
DF impurities in the blood, the result of 
defective action of the liver and kidneys. 
The hlood hecomes tainted by the intro- 
duction of uric acid, which causes much 
pain in the tissues ond in the joints. 
Parmelee's Vegetable Pills are known to 
have effected many remarkable cures, | 
and their use is strongly recommended. 
A trial of them will convince anyone of 
their value. 


Copper may be cleaned by seouring 
with a cut lemon dipped in salt. 


Minard’s Liniment used by physicians 


An English cruiser, which had been 
in the water for seven years, was re- 
cently relieved of forty tons of barn- 
acles, mussels and vegetable growth. 


in the Spring 


Blood is Watery—Difficult 
Get the Healing Process 
Started. 

But Whatever the Cause You Can 
Relieve the Itching and Heal 
the Sores With 


DR. CHASE’S OINTMENT 


Salt rheum and eczema are usually 
worse at this time of year because of 


The to 


the sudden change of temperature 
and the watery condition of the 
blood, 


It is not necessary te refer to the 
suffering caused from the intense 
itching nor to the tendency of these 
ailments to spread over the entire 
body. The essential point is how to 
bring about cure, and if you have 
been reading the cures reported from 
time to time in this paper you will 
already know that there is nothing 
like Dr. Chase’s Ointment as a cure 
for eczema, salt rheum, psoriasis and 
every form of itching skin disease. 

This ointment stops the itching 
almost as soon as applied, lessens the 
discharge from the visicles or blis- 
ters, cleans out the morbid growth 
and stimulates the process of healing. 

Because other treatments have fail- 
ed, you may feel discouraged. But 
in Dr. Chase’s Ointment there is a 
cure for you. We know this because 
of the reports we have received from 
so many thousands of cases, 

For instance there is the cure of 
Mrs. Nettie Massey of Consecon, Ont., 
who had psoriasis or chronic eczema 
so bad that almost the whole body 
was covered with sores, and three 
doctors failed to cure her. One doc- 
tor said she could never be cured. 
Write to Mrs. Massey about her case. 

Dr. Chase’s Ointment, 60c. a box, 
at all dealers, or Edmanson, Bates 
-& Co., Limited, Toronto. 
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| greeting is a kiss on both cheeks. The ,,. d , 1 
| little time to think this over.” 


ROYAL SALUT&S. 


The Much-Esteemed Greetings Given 
to Royalty. 

Of the various salutations that pass 
between sovereign and people, the 
most popular is undoubtedly the hand- 
shake. It is pleasant to have felt 
the grip of a king—an experience to 
remember and make much of. 

A North country miner, whom the 
King had decorated and shaken hands 
with for some deed of heroism, was 
welcomed on returning home by a 
crowd of friends. They were surprised, 
however, when he persistently ignored 
their hands, proffered in congratula-— 
tion, and kept his own at the bottom 
of his trouser-pocket. 

“How’s this, mate?’ ’said a friend. 
“Hast turned proud?”’ 

The miner cautiously drew his right 
hand from his pocket, regarded it a 
moment in admiration, and then re- 
turned it decisively to the depths it 
came from, 

“Na, na, lads!” he exclaimed, with 
a sly twinkle in his eye. “Ye canna’ 
met it; I’ve shaken hands with the 

ng!” 

The value of the* “big man’s hand- | 
shake” is thoroughly unlerstood in 
America. A political “captain” will 
stand for hours shaking hands with 
th: endless file of his supporters. The 
President himself is not exempt. On 
the occasion of the Inauguration Ball 
at Washington, Mr. Taft went through | 
the ceremony, it was calculated, just | 
4,500 times. 

To those unversed in court etiquette, 

another form of salutation, that of 
kissing the royal hand, sometimes 
roves a veritable trap. The poet 
ongfellow, describing his presenta- 
tion to Queen Victoria, tells how he 
unwittingly grasped the hand which 
the Queen held out to him. He no- 
ticed a look of surprise on her face, 
but did not realize till afterwards that 
Her Majesty intended her hand to be 
kissed. 

This rather formal mode of saluta- 
tion, though it enters into many court 
ceoremonies, is not carried to such an 
extreme in England as at Madrid, 
on) of the most conservative courts 
in Europe. When the second of the 
young Spanish princes was born, the 
little Prince of the Asturias was just 
twelve months old. But already he 
seems to have been instructed in court 
etiquette, for on his baby brother be- | 
ing shown to him, he immediately 
ay out his hand for the infant to 

iss! 

When king meets king, the usual | 


iwo monarchs embrace by lightly hold- 
ing each others shoulders, and salut- 
ing first on one cheek and then im- 
mediately afterwards the other. 

‘ae raising of the hat and bowing, 
which are the only forms of salutation 
that the ordinary mortal can expéct to 
receive from royalty, are most fatigu- 
ing operations, if long continued. 

Queen Victoria never spared herself 
in this respect. Even in the Diamond 
Jubilee procession, when seventy-eight 


years of age, she bowed almost cone | 


tinuously for by far the greater part 
of the route. 

That the youngest members of the 
royal family aré brought up in the 


same tradition is shown by an inci- | 
dent which occurred later on that very | 


day. At the moment when the crowd 
round Buckingham Palace was thick- 
est, the two eldest children of the 
present King appeared at the open 
nursery window. _Prince Eddy, the 
elder, who was three years cld within 
a day, in response to the cheers of 
the spectators, gravely raised his hand 
to his forehead and saluted. 


This action wrought the enthusiasm | 


of the crowd to a high pitch, and the 
acclamations were so long continued 
that the little prince concluded that 
something more was expected of him. 
Straightening himself, therefore, he 
again saluted, but this time with both 
hands at once! 


A Bishop In a Donkey Cart. 

It was some years ago, when he 
was Suffragen Bishop of West and 
Northwest London, that the Bishop 
of Marlborough was one day seen 
riding in a costermonger’s barrow 
through a London district. He was 
due to hold a confirmation, but on 
arriving at the railway station he 


found that no conveyance to the 
church could be obtained. To walk 
the distance was impossible. The 


perplexed bishop was about to aban- 
don the appointment, when the hum- 
ble costermonger’s cart appeared.,, 
With sudden decision the matter was 
arranged, the bishop scrambled on 
to the cart, the costermonger whipe! 
ped up his donkey, and the episcopal) 
chariot rattled through the High 
street to its destination. 
Sign Courtesy. a4 
While notices to the public are us- 
ually made with little reference to! 


Dealers sell the best Mowers and | 
Rakes---“* THE FROST & WOOD” 


‘| (Special). —Renie 


‘| started to improve. 


| account of a 


The Way of It 


Harker—Didn’t I understand you to 
say he was a tried and trusted man?’ 

Parke—Not exactly. He, was_tried 
after he had been trusted.—Chicago 
News. 


HE’S A CONVERT TO 
A GROWING BELIEF 


THAT DODD'S KIDNEY PILLS 
ARE THE SURE CURE FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASE 


Mr. Renie Moulaison was treated by 
two doctors, but found his relief 
and cure in six boxes of Dodd's 
Kidney Pills. 


Surette Island, Yarmouth, N.S. 
Moulaison, a fish- 
erman of this place, is a convert to 
the Gries belief that Dodd’s Kid- 
ney Pills are the sure cure for Kid- 
ney Disease. 

“My trouble started with a cold,’ 
Mr. Moulaison states. ‘My muscles 
would cramp, I had backache and I 
had dizzy spells. My head often ach- 
ed and I had a tired nervous feeling 
while specks of light flashed in front 


| of my eyes. 


I suffered in this way for over two 
months and was treated by two doc- 
tors, but they didn’t seem to be able 
to do much for me. Then I started 
to take Dodd’s Kidney Pills and soon 
I took six boxes 
in all and now I am glad to say I 
am cured.” 

If you have any two or three of 
Mr. Moulaison’s symptoms you may 
be sure your Kidneys are not in good 
working order. Bad kidneys mean 
Backache, Rheumatism, Heart Dis- 
ease or Bright’s Disease unless at- 
tended to. The one sure way to cure 


; them is to use Dodd’s Kidney Pills, 


A man is never afraid to appear 
foolish until after he is married. 


As a vermifuge there is nothing so 
potent as Mother Graves’ Worm Exterm- 
inator, and it can be given to the moat 
delicate child without fear of injury to 
the constitution. 


Silence is the only virtue left for 
the man whose heart is bitter. But 
at that it is a big virtue. 


Ask for Minard’s and take no other. 


Prisoner—‘Judge, I’d like to have a 


Magistrate—‘‘All 


right. 
months. Next case.” 


Three 


A Pill that Proves its Value.—Those of 
weak stomach will find strength in Par- 
melee’s Ve eters acai peca usd they 
erve to maintain the healthgu’ ti 
the stomach and the liver, rregalaritics 
in which are most distressing. Dyspep- 
ties are well acquainted with them and 
value them at their proper worth. They 
have afforded relief when other prepara- 


| tions have failed, and have affected 
cures in ailments of long standing 
where other medicines were found un- 
availing. 


Wife (reading paper)—Here is an 
man in Yorkshire who 
sold his wife for five pounds. Isn’t 
that dreadful?” 

I 


Husband (thoughfully)—‘*Well, 


dunno. Five pounds is a good deal of 
money.” 


HRAN CARPENTERS 
WONDERFUL URE 
OF SKIN DISEASE 


After 20 Years of Intense Suffering. 


———_e—____ 


“T have been afflicted for twenty years 
with an obstinate skin disease, called by some 
M. D.’s, psoriasis, and others Jeprosy, com- 
mencing on my scalp; and 1 spite of all I 
could do, with the help of the’ most skilfui 
doctors, it slowly but surely extended until a 
year ago this winter it covered my entire 
person in the form of dry scales, For the 
last three years 1 have been unable to do any 
labor, and suffering intensely all the time. 
Every morning there would be nearly a dust- 
paptul of scales taken from the sheet dn my 

ed, some of them half as large as the enve- 
lope containing this letter, In the latter part 
of winter my skin commenced cracking open. 
1 tried everything, almost, that coid be 
thought of, without any rellef. ‘The 12th of 
June I started West, in ho I could reach 
the Hot Springs. I reached Detroit and was 
80 low I thought I should have to go to the 
Hospital, but finally got as far as Lansing, 
Mich., where I had a sister living, One 
Dr, —-— treated me about two weeks, but did 
me no good, All thought I had but a short 
time to live, earnestly prayed to die, 
Cracked through the skin ‘all over my back 
across my ribs, arms, hands, limbs; feet badly 
swollen; tae-nails came off; finger-nails dead 
and hard as a bone; hair dead, an and lifeless 
as old straw. O my God! how I did suffer, 


politeness, the traveler being likely to! 
meet with a warning or a caution! 
couched in stroug but curt terms, 
there is one place at least where the 
regard of the passerby is taken for) 
granted and is acknowledged. At thei 
hospital just opposite the East India, 
docks in London notice boards are set| 
u, asking drivers, for the sake of 
those who are ill within, to walk! 
their horses past the building. That’ 
is a common enough request, but 
what gives it pecular interest here is 
that \.e driver, having complied or 
not with the modest demand, is con- 
fronted at the other corner of the 
building by another board, reading 
“Thank, you driver.” 


The Spitting Snake. 


A snake found in Africa is called 
the spitting snake by the Boers. It 
is between two and three feet long 
and is especially bold and active, 
readily attacking every one who ap- 
proaches it. In confinement it is very 
Savage, opening its mouth and eject- 
ing its fangs, from whieh the poison 
may be often observed to drop and 
even sometimes to be forcibly ejected; 
whence the name given it by the 
Boers 


“My sister, Mrs. E. H. Davis, had a small 
part of a box of Cuticura in the house, She 
wouldn't give ups geld, ‘We will try Cuticura.” 
Some was appli on one hand and arm. 
Eureka! there was relief 
burnin, 

immediafel 


ced by taldng one 


dey, water about blood, hess iy 
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“<Now, what questions 


HE is discussed by housekeepers 
throughout the country. The do- 
mestic problem grows more per- 
plexing, and women talk as if they 

were the slaves of their servants. Per- 
haps we housekeepers are slaves, but 
we do much to rivet our chains upon 
ourselves, 

A reformation is needed. Since, for 
reasons too numerous to mention, it 
cannot begin with the servanis, it must 
with the employers. We so-called mis- 
tresses are largely responsible for the 
present condition of affairs in domestic 
service, Such being the case, we can- 
not expect reform until] we start it, 

A student of socia] conditions tells me 
that the only class of laborers who com- 
mand the situation are what he terms 
“the servant-girl class.” ‘They,’ he 
affirms, ‘can make their own terms, 
can demand a raise of wag can dice 
tate as to the work they will do, and 
their employers will accede to their 
demands rather than dispense with their 
services." 

Much of which jis true, But the ser- 
vant is not alone responsible for the 
existing conditions. The employer has 
done a great deal to bring about the 
state of things which she now depre- 
cates, and for which sie blames the 
employe. 

in dealing with the domestic problem 
are not we women lacking sometimes in 
sincerity and in the courage of our con- 
victions? There are exceptions, I ac- 
knowledge, and I sat recently near such 
an exception in an intelligence office. 
She was interviewing a stalwart Celt, 
telling her what she required of her, 
just what her duties would be, ete. 
Then she fixed the woman with a clear 

aze and said, ‘Now, what questions 

ave you to ask me?” 

‘*‘Ma’am?"’ was the startled response. 

“I say, what questions have you to ask 
of me? | have asked all! wish of you; 
I have told you what I shall expect of 
you if I engage you. But before this 
matter is definitely settled I want you 
to make any inquiries you wish, and to 
raise now any Objections you have in 
mind. This is a business matter, and be- 
fore it is closed both sides should know 
all about ft. I have told you of the 
difficult points in your work, and if you 


THE REVIEW, BOW 


have you to ask me?” 


sons in other walks o. life, regards as 
her first consideration the fee to be ob- 
tained by supplying a servant, But it 
must be borne in mind that dealing with 
the agent is the employer, and if she 
would demand good service, and would 
refuse to apply where she does not get 
such, the careless or unscrupulous agent 
would not flourish and make money 
from dishonest or inconsequent prac- 
tices. 

One error we women make is that of 
occasionally engaging a servant who 
cannot supply satisfactory references. 
As only one who has sinned knows the 
sinfuiness of iniquity, 6o only the em- 
ployer who has made mistakes along 
these lines is competent to judge of how 
serious such mistakes may be. I have, 
in my younger days, taken into my 
household more than one maid whose 
only “reference” was a letter signed by 
a name which, the bearer claimed, was 
that of a former employer. In one case 
I learned too late that the applicant's 
sister-in-law had made out her certifi- 
cate and signed it with a fictitious 
name. In another case I was too care- 
lese to notice that the recommendation 
was dated two years back, but I dis- 
covered afterward that since it was 
written the bearer had got into bad 
company and become a hard drinker. 
That worse results did not follow upon 
my negligence must be because there 
is a special providence that cares for 
foole, of which class, to quote the 
Latin historian, “I was a part.” 

Since those early experiences I he 
learned to investigate thoroughly every 
reference, and to refuse to engage the 
maid whose former employer has ‘just 


“we 


have any protests to make, this is the 
time to make them, For whtn you 
agree to perform my work I want you 
to know just what it consists of.” 

She did not gpeak harshly, but de- 
cidedly, and IT found myself wishing 
that all women dared be as frank and 
Outspoken. 

In studying the employment agency 
the applicants for domestic service ard 
‘the would-be emplicyer I have cctn- 
cluded that the agent, like many per- 


I have learned to investigate every reference.’ ” 


sailed for Europe,” or has changed her 
piace cf residence and cannot be com- 
municated with in person, by mail or by 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


CAUSE of the enormous 
B number of, letters sent to 
the Bxchange, I must ask 
contributors to limit their com- 
munications to 100 words, except 
in cases of formulas or recipes 
which require greater space. I 
want all my correspondents to 
have a showing in the Corner, 
and if my request in this respect 
is complied with it wi'l be possi- 
ble to print many more letters, 
Attention ts calted to the fact 
that Marton Harland cannot re- 
ceive money for patterns, as she 
has no connection with any de- 
partment that sells them, 


Javelle Water 


ILL some one tell me how to make 

Java water, used for washing 

clothes? It is diluted with water 

before the clothes are put into it. It is 

excellent for removing fruit stains, iron 

rust and the like, It contains either chloride 
of Mme or potash-—I forget which. 


And is there any way of preventing 
spider webs trom accumulating in corners? 
1 sweep them away every few days, but 
they return in force, They are not nice to 
see, and jook like slovenly housekeeping, 

Permit me to give a recipe for 


Almond Bread 


Two and a half cups of flour, 1% cups of 
sugar, 2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a 
quarter teaspoonful of salt and 6 well-beaten 
* s should be mixed into a soft dough, 

then a quarter of @ pound of sweet 
almonds, blanched and washed, but not cut, 
Lastly, work in 1% glassfuls of the best 
salad oil, Knead the dough faithfully. Do 
not have it too stiff. Flour the kneadin, 
board well, Cut the dough into pieces abou 
as large as a medium-sized potato, and roll 
these on the board into lengths. These 
should extend from one side of the baking 
pan to the other, Flour—not grease—the 
pan. Bake in a brisk oven to a light brown, 
As soon as the pan is removed from the 
oven, cut the strips into two or into four 
inch piece: If this is not done at once, 
while the almonds are soft, you cannot cut 
the rolls pearly: 

The recipe allows for 6 dozen pieces of 
almond bread, You may make half the 
quantity if you like. 

The oj) used as shortening: is not tasted 
at all in the bread when the latter is baked, 
You may keep it a lon, fime, without Ane. 
ing it soggy, or anything but crisp an 
good, ROSE (Atlanta, Ga ). 


1 think “Javelle Water" is what you 
would like to get. This is my recipe, 
taken from my latest cookbook, ‘The 
Housekeeper's Week.” 

Put 2 pounds of baking soda into a 
large stone or poreciain-lined pot and 
pour over it 2 quarts of warm—but 


— 


not boiling—water, Stir with a wooden 
spoon unil the gsova has dissolved, 
when add half a pound of chloride of 
lime. bet tue pot in a wide pan of 
warm water, and let it stand, covered, 
on the range until the mixture is quite 
hot. Then take it off and let it cool, 
keeping it covered all the time. When 
cold, draw off the clear liquor carefully; 
strain through cheese cloth, and bottle 
Cork closely, and never leave the stv) - 
per out for a moment longer than neces- 
gary. 

The cloudy residuum left in the pot 
may be bottled for clearing kitchen sinks 
of grease, as it is a powerful alkali. 

A small teacupful of javelle water, 
added to a boiler of water, will aid 
materially in keeping the clothes white 
and will not injure the fabrics, 

The only remedy I know for the ac- 
cumulation of spiders’ webs is to kill 
the spiders when you brush down their 
webs. Even in the days of wise Agur, 
the son of Jakur, the spider *‘took hold 
with her hands and was in king's 
palaces,"’ Destroy her, and do not give 
her time to depusit eggs in the nest, 


: : , 
Christ-Like Work 

We live in the country and have for a 
neighbor a widow _who is very poor in this 
world’s goods Her 4-year-old grandson 
has been blind from his birth, He can just 
see when a lamp is lighted, and when a 
window shows the sunlight outside, I am 
told that an operation would help him to 
see, but they cannot afford the expense. 
Can you or your readers direct us to a 
hospital wher@ such cases are treated free? 
His mother is dead. His father js worse 
than dead, and will do nothing for his 
child. A COUNTRYITE (Prentiss, Ky.) 
The information will be sent to you 
as soon as we get kt, Some compas- 
sionate reader will surely let you have 
it. It is a Christ-like work to let the 
light into a darkened life. 


for freezing creams’ without ice, 
t aside for future use, but I cannot 
find it, Will you kindly reprint it? 

May I pass over to you my father’s 
recipe for cooking tripe? 

Materials: Two pounds of tripe, 1 can of 
tomatoes, 3 onions, 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, 
1 tablesponfoul of sugar. 

Boll the tripe for half an hour, Pour off 
the water and put in the can of tomatoes, 
Cut the onions into quarters; add the sugar 
and pepper, and salt to taste. Cook slow! 
for an hour. Blend the flour into a smooth 
peste with a little water before adding it to 
he contents of the pot. 

It may, be warmed over 


into a good 
‘second-day dish." 


C, A. M. (New York city). 
Having already published a request 
for a repetition of the recipe for self- 
freezing ice cream, I am hopeful that 
your wish will be granted sooner than 


SUS 


ISLAND, ALBERTA. 


wish to spend another winter in the 
country village in which 1 was making 
my temporary home, another had an 
lilIness which demanded a_ surgical 
operation and six monthe of rest, while 
the third girl's mother wen: blind, and 
the daughter had to return home to take 
eare of her. And these maids are but 
a few of those from whom I have re- 
ceived faithful service. It is such as 
they who elevate their work to a stand- 
ard that makes it impossible for‘one 
to speak of their etation or labor as 
“menial."’ They dignify their work. 

My readers may think that I claim 
to be an exceptionally easy person to 
live with. Far from it! In faet, I 
have exacted of my servants every bit 
of work for which they were paid. But 
in my dealings with them I have tried 
to be sincere, And right here, I believe, 
lies the point at which the trouble ir 
domestic service begins. We house- 
keepers are hot sincere with our 
servants, or with other employers. We 
are afraid of our servants, or we have 
a feeling of resentment toward them. 
When they do well, we sometimes hesi- 
tate to tell them so for fear they may 
think that their efficiency warrants 
their demanding higher wages. When 
they do wrong, we are afraid to find 
fault honestly and frankly, lest they 
leave us. (Unless we get angry and 
speak impulsively—and this is just the 
time when we should hold our peace.) 
When we discharge a maid because of 
some evil habit she possesses, we have 
not the honest courage to refuse her a 
certificate of good character, or to tell 
her prospective employer who appiles 
to us for this that the girl is unsatis- 
factory. 

“But,” said a housewife to me, ‘‘would 
you have me take away a poor girl's 
only chance to earn an honest living?"’ 

She is not earning ‘an honest living” 
when she takes money for that which 
she does not perform, or for being that 
which she is not. If she drinks, you 
have no more right to give her clean 
papers that will admit her to another 
woman's family than you have to put 
a menace to safety in the house of that 
woman, If she is loose in her morals, 
what right have you to send her into a 
home where there are young girls and 
boys? Would I prevent her earning a 
living? Yes!—if in earning it she is en- 
dangering other people! It Is time we 
understood that sincerity and truth are 
the standards by which we must work. 
We women sometimes let weak senti- 
mentality get into the way of our sense 
of justice. An honest man would net 
recommend to his neighbor the office 
boy who had stolen from him. If he is 
a fair man, he will let his principles of 
truth and honor come before his con- 
sideration of the individual Until we 
women do that, we cannot expect to get 
from our employes Such service as men 
get from theirs. 

I do not mean that one should not be 
lenient and charitable with one who has 
erred and is striving to do well. But the 
maid who drinks, or steals, or is in- 
solent, or slothful, does not belong to 
this type. Give her a fair chance and 
take time to prove her, but when you 
find that she is unworthy of trust, do 
not allow her to impose upon your 
neighbor armed with a certificate of 
good character signed by yourself, 

The conscientious reader may not be- 
lieve that this kind of thing is done by 
employers, but it is, | know good women 
who declare that they will not tell a 
disagreeable truth about a former em- 
ploye. They are fearful of suit for 
libel, perhaps, or they are, 1 fancy, 
mow n fear of their own distorted 
ided’s of true kindness. 

But, with the honest maid once in our 
employ, what mistakes do we make? 

In the first place, we are alternat/ly 
lax and severe We do not run our 
heuseholds on business methods, If a 


cleaning it.’’ In the depths of her heart 
the servant will respect the woman who 
will speak thus frankly, But remember 
that it is only kind and honest to utter 
a sentence of commendation when the 
girl tries to please you I recall the 
look of gratitude on the face of a new 
maid who had served her first company 
dinner after she came to me. When the 
guests had departed I went to the 
kitchen and told her of how well cooked 
everything was, adding, “You did ex- 
tremely well." The quick tears sprang 
to the blue Irish eyes. “Oh, ma'am!" 
was the surprised exclamation, “thank 
you for saying it. I did my best, but 
1 didn't suppose as you would speak 
of itr’ 

long afterward I learned from her 
former employer, with whom she had 
lived for two years, that she “did not 
believe in praising a servant.’ sut 
I also learned that she did believe in 
reprimanding sharply when one did 1} 
It is a very poor rule that does not 
work both ways 
After all, our servants do not have 
a time as we employers like to 
To be sure, there is the sheltered 
home, and, omfortable 
room; and, usually, good fare. But there 
is the labor which, while not exactly 
lasting ‘‘from sun to eun,” 
breakfast in the morning, and is not 
finished until the last dish is washed 
after the late dinner at night Against 
this, one may place good wages, no ex- 
pense of board or lodging, kind 
ment, and one afternoon and evening 
“off each week 

“I wish I had as easy a job!" 
a literary worker in 
matter, 

Does she? 


sometimes, a 


begins before 


treat- 


sighe: 
talking of this 
Would she ask no other 
recreation for six evenings in the week 
than to sit in her room and read, write 
or sew? I question it. 

Still every kind of work is largely 
what the worker makes it. The maid 


housewives insisted upon and pai. ” 
“specialists,” the conditions we rejret 
would not exist. So do not biame 
Bridget. She is but doing what you and 
1 would do—looking for a position that 
brings in the highest pay with the least 
exertion. Are you or | above such con- 
siderations? You may be an altruist. 
The ignorant girl who has not had your 


, advantages is not, mor would she know 


what you meant jf you used the word 
in her hearing. 

But she do-s know what it means to 
be “kind hearted.” If you are inclined 
to doubt it, treat her fairly, and then 
wait until you are jl; or In great sor- 
row, or sitting at the sickbed of one of 

our dear ons. If your maid is like 
most of her class, she wil) sacrifice her 


afternoon off’ or, maybe, a night's 
rest to “help you out.” Of course, 
there are maites who leave in time of 
trouble, but they are the exceptions, 
not the rule 

I am not shuttine my eyes t the 
ev that exist. I have seen the nd 
1 ve suffered from them. My china, 
too, has been broker t too, 


lias been neglected; I, too, have had’ 
servants who have lied, some few have 
stolen, have been ill tempered, 
many of them have been ungrateful. 
But that does not alter the fact that 


some 


the employers of these 


sume girls are 
much to biame for their fauits, Ags 
long as you, my reader, pay your maid 
more than most of y an af- 
ford to pay; long as her to 
keep ber jn a gocd len you 
have eempany; as ou spoil 


her and allow her to lect her duties; 
as lqng as you are afraid to speak the 
truth to her when she does wrong, so 
long will. her class give unsatiefactory 
service Try bear in mind that her 
training, her ideals, her aims are differ 
ent from yours. Do not jet a matter of 
“feeling” enter into your dealings with 


her. But be just and ki If you 
would have her honest, straightforward, 
dutiful, treat her with strict honesty, 
sincerity and justice 

When we house! 


ers appreciate ou 


duties along these nes, a 
will come, and it w 
for Bridget as well 
mistress. 


better time 
1 better tim 
her nominal 


“She will sacrifice her afternoon off to help out.” 


who performs her tasks faithfully and 
well, receives often tavors that are not 
“nominated in the bend," and she 
should. When you engage her, you do 
not stipulate that when you are ill she 
is to wait upon you, cook dainties for 
you, and arrange the family meals with- 
out disturbing you. Yet she often does 
this, and scores of little tasks that you 
did not hire her to perform. It is, 
therefore, perfectly right that you 
should allow her to go out occasiomally 
in the evening when it is not her ‘day 
out,” or give her a whole Sunday off 
when you and your family run out of 
town for a week-end. Again, this is but 
honesty and justice. 

This is an ot specialties, 
maids who are willing to be 


and the 
“peneral 


Useful Hints 
AHOGANY Or any other coloreu 
M wood may be darkened by polish- 
ing with coid drawn linseed oil. 


To quickly cloud the windows in bath- 
room, eic., apply with a brush a sol 


of epsom saits mixe in vineg 
Bives a capital frosted appeai 
becomes permanent if whi ve 
over, 


When two glaes tumblers 
stick together so that there is a 
breaking in getting them ape 
wa -r in the inner 
outer one in warm 


separate at once, 


Milk will piano k 
It will it ink spo 
nding. Used tarch, will give a 
actory gloss ll remove dis- 
tione from and picture 
[: l 2d with b i ice « 
it will make then 0k like new 


telephone. maid is engaged to do certain tasks, houseworkers' are few, and growing 
I have not many complaints to make she should be expected to uo tuem weil, fewer. We cannot blame the class fo 
as to results. Few employers have had and regularly When she neglects then this. Who would cook, wait on 
more faithful or trustworth maids, I she should be reminded of this fact, not wash dishes, make beds sweep and da 1 
record gratefully that one was in my severely, but certainly not in a truckling, if she could get a position to do or 
ervice for six, another for eight and half-propitiatory manner. One may say cooking, or onl wailing or chamber 
tnother for eleven years, and at not with perfect kindness, ‘‘Bridget, the work? Yet, when we try to find hous 
one of the ree left with hard feeling silver is not looking as bright as T like workers, and fail, we complain bitterly 
on either side. One of them did not to see it. Try to be more careful] about against the genus maid. Had not some 
f | were to ask for it now Keep a eggs are cooked in it may be prevented by printing thus m 


bright watch upon the Ex 
you see it 

Your inherited re for tripe is ap- 
preciated Tripe is so often and so 
used in the »oking that 
me with those who have 
had no opportunity of tasting it at its 
best esiate, 


Have You Aily Pieces? 
Will you mercifully make reom for this 
request of your—of “‘our'’—E 2? 


hange until 


ing five oth little ones to car 
neither time nor money to expend upon 
clothes for her 

Dear fellow-members of the Exchange, 
which means so much to us all! Will those 
you Who have, after spring dressmaking 
ver, remnants of muslin, ribbons, 
lace, or any bits of dress goods, 
which you do not need, send them to 
me? I will utilize them in making for the 
Wee creature the pretty clothing her beau- 
tiful disposition deserves. 

My own “baby’’ and only child being a 
lad of l4, you see, I have time to sew for 
the girlie, if I had the materials 

I have over 2000 recipes gathered along the 
way of my housewifely life, I should be 
only too happy to send you a few of which 
we are particularly fond 

Mrs. L. L. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Select the favorite recipes for us by 
ail means! 

I have no right to insert a request 
for clothing. It is in direct Violation of 
my own rules. If I skulk behind the 
equivocation that to ask for odds and 
ends of stuffs large enough to make 
baby aprons and skirts and hair rib- 
bons is not begging for ‘‘clethes'’—the 
grandmothers and fond aunts and 
“foolish” mothers among my beloved 
constituents will forbear to blame me. 
Will they prove their forgiveness by 
writing to me for the address of the 
member from Brooklyn? 


Some Brieflets 

I inclose several ‘‘brieflets'’ that may be 
of use to other housemothers. 

I have a number of books which I should 
be glad to put into our Informal cireulat- 
ing Ubrary. Any one who will send for 
them is welcome to them, I have taken 
the Saturday Evening Post for two years. 
I should like to pass it on to some one 
else when I have read it. It must be called 
for in the evening and regulary, an easy 
matter after one has talled. once 

1. will remove discoloration from 
gilt picture frames. 

2. Household ammonia will put out a 
gasoline fire quickly. 

8. Grease with butter the saucepan in 
which rice is cooked, and the rice will not 
stick to the sides and bottom. 

4. To remove the odor of onions from a 
dish, boil strong soda water in the dish 
for ten minutes. 

5. If nuts of any kind get dry and taste- 
less, they may be freshened by soaking 
them in lukewarm water, 


The sputtering of frying fat when 


putting a very little flour into the fat 
before the eggs go in, 

7. If the pan in which milk, custards 
and salad dressing are to be cooked be 
first wiped with a soft cloth, greased with 
@ little lard, they will neither stick nor 
scorch 

8. When cutting freshly baked bread or 
cake knife in boiling water f a 
minu the task may be more neatiy 
done than with a cold, dry blade 

Mrs, G. M. (Oak Park, Ill.) 

Your brieflets are unexceptionable,. We 
thank you for them, as for the generous 
offer of reading matter, 1 hold your 
address, 


An Ear Trouble 


Let me say to ‘'M. M."" (New York city) 
concerning the discharge from her ear, t 
I had the same trouble for many months 
I took no fewer than sixty treatments from 
an eminent ir specialist, none of which 
did me any a friend told me 
to use peroxide een I poured a 
little into a teaspoon and added th same 
quantity of water. Then I warmed the 
mixture and had an assistant pour it into 
my ear daily, 

Result: 1 
since, 


have not had the discharge 
and that was many years ago 
SYMPATHIZER (Louisville, Ky.) 

Instead of forwarding your letter by 
mail to the one to whom you come with 
sympathy and advice, | insert it here 
that others may profit thereby. Peroxide 
of hydrogen is one of the best anti- 
septics for family use. It should be ap- 
plied to a fresh cut where there is 
danger of blood-poisoning from rust or 
Other foreign substance, 


- A Summer Beverage 


A recipe for ginger ale is asked for by a 
member from St. Nicholas, Pa. 1 cut this 
from your Corner a few weeks ago. 
think it is what she wants, 


Ginger Ale 


Powdered sugar, 20 pounds; lemon or ime 
uice (fluld),, 18 ounces; honey, 1 pound; 
i uised ginger root, 22 ounces; water, 18 gal- 
Ons 

Boil the ginger and 3 gallons of the water 
for half an hour. Add sugar, lemon juice 
and honey with the rest of the water. 
Strain through cheesecloth, When the mix- 
ture is perfectly cold, add the beaten white 
of 1 egg and an ounce of essence of lemon. 

Tet it stand four days before bottling 

L. EB, EB, (St. Joseph, Mich.), 


From a Shut-In 


I have been confined to my bed for fif- 
teen years. I have neither father, moth r, 
brother nor sister. My only solace is read- 
ing I :ead a portion of a story of yours, 
published years ago in serial form, I am 
. A » to wet the book. if it has 
been published in book form. There was a 
taiuway accident in it 

M. L. J. (Gallatin, Tenn.), 


The question relative to the book has 
been answered by mall, My object in 


scrap of a letter 
pathies of the E 
shut-lr Send to 


and gend her interestir . hb 
guile solitary hou Her story 
brin mind vividiy just such a 
who died fter 
ital for 
n and 
an é knew 
had not a relative upon earth Our 
thoughts leap forward eagerly to the 
hope of the home in which abundant 


compensation shall be made for the 
uwful isolation of fifteen barren years, 
Meanwhile, let our ghut-in be remem- 
bered in prayer and in deed. ‘‘Inasmuch 
as ve did unto one of these, ye did it 
unto me,” is a sure promise, 


For Varicose Veins 
Recently *“*M, A, G.,’’ one of your core 
ondents, mentioned rhubarb root as a 
el for varicose veins I am much inter- 
ested in this, and, wish to know how and 
re rhubarb root is obtainable; in what 


form it is taken, @t what time and in 
what quantity, 
In answer to @ query On the subject, you 


told me that the signature is confident 
I now make my appeal directly to 'M 
Ga. P, E. B. (Ilion, N, ¥.). 

The request for particulars of the al- 
leged ‘cur has already been made to 
"M. G.,."" who will answer through 
xchange The rhubarb is that 
known as “Turkish rhubarb,’ and it 
mvay be had from the druggists, 


An Endless Chain 


Dear Queen Mother of the Exchange: 
Please desist. This poor creature has 
had her eyes opened to the fact that 
that same Exchange is an “endless 
chain,” 

i have answered thirty-five (!) letters, 
sending in each the cure I found effica- 
cious for ‘scabies.’ Not having heard 
again trom a single one of the writers, 
I cannot tell whether or not they were 
benefited by the recipe, 

Here ‘s the condensed formula, You 
may print it if you like. But, ch, don't 
send my offer (which some persist in 
ealling an “ad"') to anybody ¢/s8e. 


Cure for Scabies (i. e, Itch) 


Mix with pulverized sulphur enough 
vaseline to make an ointment, Rub this 
thoroughly into the pores cf the skin at 
night, while standing before a hot fire 
Tren sloop between woolen blank«ts. tn 
the morning take a hot bath, cleansing 
the skin well, using plenty of soap. 

Repeat the rocess three times to be 
certain of perfect eradication of the dis- 
ease, Then cleanse all clothing and bed- 
ding to prevent © return, K 

Mrs. A. K. (North Brookfield, N. Y.) 

You shall have no more letters upon 
the much-beaten-out matter, The recipe 
is so simple and concise . that every 
brain should be able to retain it, 


) wants 


str 


Helpful Offers 


M I 


to know how 


Lastly 
rections for 
have them? 

Mrs. Cc. B. (¢ 


who offered di- 
cooking please let us 


terton, Ind.) 


. It goes without saying that we shall 
be delighted to get such valuable addi 
tions to our stock of trustworthy 
recipes, Please let us have them at vour 
convenience. Canning and nicklir 
time will be here before we are reidy 


i t ‘ 
a 


iy 
As to the fire) cooker, minut¢ 


rections come with € 

cooker You can hardly go am 

custom of using the labor-and-fu é 
ing machines is repid'y growing and the 


warm weather will make them yet more 
popular, 


Preserving Eggs 
Some weeks ago in the Exchange you 
gave directions for preserving eggs in 
Wwater-glass 
May I add a few words to those direc- 
tions? You said, ‘Put down @ large num- 


ber of exes at once, and pour the solu- 
tion over them,’’ 
It often 


happens that_ One cannot get 
at one time, My plan has been 
e the solution In a large jar, and 
if it is set in the cellar, to put @ board 
between it and the floor. Then I add the 
eges from day to day—six, eight, a dozen~ 
just as FT can spare them 

I have some now that were packed last 
May. I moved them in June, and again in 
September. They were taken from the solu~ 
tion, packed in @ pail and transported over 
a hundred miles on the train, They were 
out of the solution for two weeks at @ 
time. We were waiting until we could get 
more Wate race: In spite of all this, e 
ergs ave etill in good condition, 
M. D, (Villa Grove, Tll.). 


You haye conferred a genuine benefit 
upon us by relating your experience in 
the matter of preserving eggs. I own 
t» surprise at the story. I have never 
packed duwn eggs in water-glass, but 
ethors have reported favorably upon 
the process; and without asking ques- 
tions, I had the idea that. once packed, 
they should not be disturbed or taken 
out of the solution except when a few 
were removed at 2 time for immediate 
use. What you say simplifies the proc- 
ess materially. As you remark, few 
housewives gather dozens of eggs at a 
lime for packing, whereas, every hen- 
woman (as the English call them) can 
add to the store under the solution a 
few dally. We are your grateful debtors 


for setting us right, 
NYY 


vu 
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Matching 
Fora Dog 


lt Seemed the Only Way to 
Determine Its Ownership 


By F. A: MITCHEL 


Copyright by American Press Asso- 
clation, ILL 


A boy of seven on being told ge 
write a story about a dog wrote it as 
follows: 

1 love Shep, and Shep loves me. 

That was all there was of the com- 
position. 

Shep was a collie dog, and a very In- 
telligent one. ‘The only other case I 
have ever known of equal love be- 
tween a buman being and a brute was 
between my pointer Rex and myself. 
1 used Rex for bunting woodcock. 
How | did love that dog, and bow he 
did love me! Why in the world he 
couldn't speak to me | don't know. 
He could talk with his eyes, though 
not with his tongue. Many a con- 
versation | have bad with him, 1 
speaking with my voice, be witb his 
eyes. 

Rex was stolen from me, and I didn’t 
see him again for several years. 

One October | was hunting in an 
other field. 1 bad possessed other dogs 


“CALL HIM, PLEASE.” ~~ 


than Rex, but did not get attached to | 
any of them, and often would bunt) 


without one. This was the case with 
me on this autumn morning. As I 
stalked through a wood, kicking up 
dead leaves—a favorite amusement of 
mine—I beard some animai bounding 
toward me, and tbrough the bushes 
between the trees came a dog. I rec- 
ognized Rex at once. He ran to me, 
put his fore paws on my shoulder, and 
if ever a dog cried for joy be did. As 
for me, | put my arms around his neck, 
and I’m not sure but my eyes, tov. 
were wet 


The next thing I was conscious of | 


‘Was iooking at a very pretty girl witb 
a big bat on her head, a pair of gaunt 
Jets on ber bands and a whip such as 
ladies use when walking out with a 
dog. | lifted Rex’s paws from my 
shoulders and my hat from my bead 
There was tire in the girl’s eye whicb 
my deference did not allay. 

“What's the matter with my dog?” 
she snapped, laying great stress on the 
word “my.” 

“Your dog?” 


“Yes, my dog. Whose else should it | 


be?" 

“Mine.” 

What a laugh came out of that pret- 
ty throat! it wasn’t really a taugh, 
but an expression of anger, contempt, 
frony, derision. | confess | was a bit 
miffed by it. 

“You say the dog is yours,” [| said, 
trying to speak pleasantly. “If he is 
yours be will follow his mistress. Call 
him, please.” 

“Jack! Come bere. Jack! 
hear me?” 

Rex looked at her and wagged his 
tail, but did not move. 

“You don't even know the dog's 
pame,” | said. ‘Then, moving away, | 
called, “Come, Rex,” and he bounded 
after me. But | noticed that be kept 
Jooking back at his mistress After 
Moving some twenty paces | stopped 

if ever there was a mad girl that 
one was. 

“How dare you try to stea! my dog?” 
she snapped viciously. ' 

“Steal your dog? 1 don’t need to 
steal your dog. He knows bis master 
and follows him.” 

“Jack! Come here.” She stamped 
her little foot in a vain attempt to 
enforce obedience. 

“Let me bave your whip,” I said 
“I'll see if 1 can drive nim back to 
you.” 

1 took the whip from ber hand and, 
giving the dog a cut, ordered bim 
away from me, He got down on the 
ground and cringed and whined. but 
De wouldn't leave me. The girl was 
beside herself with anger and disap- 
pointment. It was plain that she loved 
bim as well as I did 

“Pardon me,” | said to her, “I 
should have explained to you that 
this dog once belonged to me. | lost 
him. and he now appears to be your 
property He's the nearest to a bu- 
man being of any brute | ever knew.” 


Do you 


) 
| 


| him?" she asked. 


mal.” 

“And should be treated as a boman 
animal. His affections should not be 
interfered witb.” 

“Nor my affections either.” 

“He sbould be permitted to dwell 
with the one be loves best.” 

This was a thrust that didn’t suit 
ber. “You mean.” she said, “that he 
should live with the one who loves | 
him best.” 

“Very brightly turned, but woman's | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“He isn't a brute; he’s a buman anl- | 


logic—a conclusion based op bo prem- 
ises. It seems to me this is a trian- 
gular affair.” 

She opened ber eyes, as if wonder- 
ing what that could be. 

“You love the dog; I love the dog. 
The dog loves you and loves me. One 
leg of the triangle is missing.” 

“Which leg? What leg?” 

“The one between you and me. 
There is love between you and the 
dog and love between me and the dog, 
but none whatever between you and | 
me.” 

“I should think not! 

1 repressed a smile, “Well.” 1 said, 
“what are we going to do about it?” 

“I bought Jack—Jack, I say. He ts 
not Rex, as you call him, at all, I 
bought Jack for $10, and he’s my 
dog.” 

“I didn't get the $10.” 

“That's nothing to me.” 

“T'll mateh you for bim.” 

Now, while by matching ber for the | 
dog | meant to play at heads and | 
tails with a coin, she was so pretty, 80 | 
feminine in ber bursts of impotent | 
anger, that in' my heart I intended to 
convey the impression that 1 wouldn't | 
mind settling the ownership of the 
dog by a union of claimants 

“What do you mean by matching for | 


I took two coins from my pocket and 
gave her one, laid the other covered on 
the back of my hand and asked ber to 
show one side of the coin | bad given 
her. She showed me “heads.” I un- | 
covered my coin, and it was “tails.” 

“The dog is mine,” I said. 

Again she bristled. 

“You were to match me and failed,” 
I added. 

“Well, I declare!” | 

She could not evidently find words to | 
express ber borror and contempt at 
my taking such an advantage of her. | 
She tossed the coin at me viciously, | 
but I caught it 

“That method of deciding the matter 
between us doesn’t seem to please 
you.” 

“I should say not. Besides, there's | 
nothing to decide. The dog belonys to 
me.” | 

“But bow are you to prevent his go- | 
ing home witb me? You saw that I 
couldn't drive bim away.” 

This was a stumper. Sbe made no 
reply. She was evidently trying to 
think of a way out of it. | 

“You will tre yourself standing,” 1 | 
said. “Won't you be seated on this} 
log?" | 

“No, I thank you.” | 

“Then you will pardon me for sitting 
while you stand. I'm very tired, and [ | 
see no way of coming to an agree | 
ment.” 

I sat down, took a pipe from my | 
pocket and proceeded to fill it, asking | 
if sbe would mind my smoking. She / 
did not reply, and since silence gives | 
consent I lit the pipe. 

“lL suppose,” she said presently, “I'll. 
have to pay you for the dog. It’s very | 
meau of you, but"— 

“I don't wisb to sell him.” | 
“Then what in the world are we go- 
ing to do?” 
“I think we'd better have a confer-— 

ence.” 

“We seem to be having one, a very 
long and—disagreeable one.” 

“If you will sit down and talk rea- 
sonably I believe we can come to a 
satisfactory agreement.” 

She iooked a tong while at the log 
and finaily sat down on its other end. 

“Now,” | said, puffing a cloud, “what | 
do you propose?’ 

“What do you propose?” 

“] proposed a match, but you didn't 
appear to like that way.” 

“lv’s perfectly absurd.” 

“Nevertheless I’m quite resolved | 
that it shall be settied by that plan.” 

She thought for some time while If | 
read what sbe was thinking in the 
expression of ber face. By matching 
she would have ap equal chance of 
winning the dog. By refusing she 
would surely lose nim, for be would go 
witb me. } got vut the coins again. 

“| matcb you this time,” 4 said 
“Best two in tbree.” 

She sat jooking straight ahead of | 
her, not deigning to notice the coin I 
had taid out on tue tog for ber. Glanc- | 
ing at it, | saw “heads” was up, | 
cried “tails!" ‘ben, examining ber 
coin and mine, | told her she had won | 
on the tirst triat. This induced ber 
to take some interest in the proceed- | 
ings, 1! took care that she sbould win 
again and toid ber the dog was her | 
property. 

“But how am I to get him away 
from you?" she suid in a more pleas- 
ant put puzzied tone. 

“I don't see bow you can,” | replied, 
“unless | go with you.” 

“That's the pian,” she sald, mucb 
Pleased. *"“You go with me, and ru | 
chain bim to his kennel.” 

“Are you sure you won't chain me 
too?” 

“How ridiculous!” 

It certainiy was ridiculous, for she 
had me chained wiready, but | wasn't | 
locked for a year afterward, when my { 
matching plan, as | really intended it, 
was carried out and the dog cessed | 
into our united possession. All of | 
which was nice for the dog, nice for 
the girl and iusatiy delightful for me. I | 
often twit my wife upon ber stupidity 
ip not having understood my double 
meaning on our first meeting, where- 
upop she says she saw through the 
whole thing 

And I'm vot quite sure but she did. 


| a smokeless, 


| bears the name Edward 


{ tario, and 


SOLID PETROLEUM. 


Movement on Foot to Convert Cana 
dian Crude Oil. 


Little attention has been directed 
to the recent discoveries of petroleum 
in New Brunswick. 

In fact, the London, Eng., journals 
contain the first detailed accounts to 
reach us of what are apparently real 
wells of considerable importance. 

Tt appears that in the Stoney Creek 
field in New Brunswick, there is a 
distriet were a number of wells have 
recently been brought in, each with 
a daily capacity of 50 barrels, while 
the total flow of gas from all the wells 
on that field is estimated at 40,000,- 
000 cubic feet per day. Contracts 
have been entered into with the city 
of Moncton to supply power for the 
lighting of the city, for fuel gas, and 
for the proposed new tramway. The 
distance to Moncton is only ten miles. 
In Albert County the once extensive 
but now exhausted deposit of alber- 
tite, which looks like coal, but ts 
really congealed oil, produced one of 
the first yields of kerosene, There are 


| other important minerals in the die 
| trict, but attention is now centred on 


the oil, which has been located aftet 
40 years of boring. The gas accumu- 
lated is the first product procured, 
and after it is let off, for use or other. 
wise, the oil can come in to fill its 
place. There are seven wells pumped 
for oil in this area, the power of the 
pumping station being transmitted 
from well to well for over two miles. 

In 1910 the total production of the 
Canadian fields amounted to only 
307,538 barrels, compared with 573,632 
barrels in 1909. 

Within 24 hours. 60 new oil com- 
panies, each holding one section of 


| oil lands in the Morinville field. ap- 


plied for incorporation at the offices 
of the Registrar of Joint Stock Com- 
panies at Edmonton recently. This 
was the outcome of a strike of oil just 
previously made in the Morinville 


| district, 22 miles north of Edmonton. 


There are already ten other com- 
panies holding claims in the district. 

There is in England a propoganda, 
pushing a new method of converting 
petroleum into a solid for fuel pur- 


poses, from which great things are 
expected. 
The process is cheap, and the 


blocks cast in convenient shape can 
be easily stored. It lasts longer than 
coal, furmshes a third more heat for 


the price, is non-explosive, and burns | 


without smoke. 

On board ship. boilers and fire 
places would not require to be chang. 
ed. Lese storage would be required, 
and stoking would be a simple affair. 

Even for household purposes it 
would be made available, and would 
enabl> competition with the coal 
mines to be established. 

It sounds favorable enough, but 
why not bring it right along? Plenty 
of householders would be glad to give 
cinderless und “ashea- 
less” fuel a chance in their furnaces. 


A Boy Orator. 
Little Lord Donegall, who proposed 
a toast the other day at the age of 
seven, is not so precocious an orator 


membered, was set on a chair and ad- 
dressed the company at his father’s 
house in October, 1812, he being then 
under three years of age. His re- 
marks do not, however, seem to have 
extended bey .d the exordium, @La- 
dies and gentlemen.” The present lit- 
tle Lord orator is a son of a Cana- 
dian, the present Marchioness of 
Donegall being formeriy Miss Twin- 
ing of Halifax. She was married in 
190 to the late Marquis of Donegail, 
then in nis eighty-second year, and 
who ‘died four years later. The son 
Arthur Don- 
ald St. George Hamilton Chicister. He 
is the sixth marquis. The 
ess before her marriage was prominent 
in Halifax tor her charitable work, 


| which she has continued in Britain. 


Major P. G. Twining, a well-known 
graduate, and some time professor of 
the Royal Military College, who dis- 
tinguished himself during the opera- 
tions of the allied troops in China, 
and was mentioned in despatches, 13 
a brother of the Marchioness. At prea- 
ent he is Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Royal Engineers, at Simla, India. 
Mrs. Twining, who was Miss Louise 
Daly of Napanee, Ont., was 
years ago one of the best-known musi- 
cians in Canada, and besides appear- 
ing on concert programs in Ontario, 
Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces, 
hele for some time the appointment 
soprano soloist at Christ Church 
Cathedral, Montreal.—Star Weekly. 


Elgin Anecdotes. 
The biography, “The Earl of Elgin,” 


| by Vrof. Wrong, contains several 
anecdotes of especial interest at thia 
time, when “trade agreement” with | 


the United States is being so general- 
ly discussed. “Once when the Earl of 
Elgin, then Go ernor-General of Can- 
ada, was entertaining some American 
visitors at a great banquet ia Toronto, 
they prepared themselves for the dull 
nlatitudes of a noble lord, who, since 
e@ was an ar.ctocrat, was supposed 
to owe his high post to anything but 
personal merit. But as the stately 
periods poured forth an amazed guest 
whispered, *‘He ought to be on our 
side of the line! We would make him 
mayor of our city.” A little later he 
was constrained to say, “We'd make 
him Governor—Governor of the state,” 


| and ua brilliant passage called torth 


the final exclamation, “By heaven, 
if he were ov our side we’d make him 
President, nothing less than Presi- 
dent!” 


A Contractor's Lament. 

Mr. George Ham, publicity expert 
of the Canadian Pacifie Railway Co., 
recalled, in connection with the re- 
markable era of railway construction 
now in progress, particularly in On- 
the west, a lamentation 
made to him twenty-five years ago by 
a railway contractor, It was at the 
conclusion of the buidinug of the 
C.P.R. to the coast, and this contrac. 
tor wailed: “‘Well, I'll have to sell all 
my plant now, And who'll want to 
Lay it? Nobody in this country, And 
if I ship it over to the States the 
duty will be more than I'll get tor it, 
But there's no use keeping ‘t. There'll 
never be any more railway work io 
Canada... I'l! sell tue whole outfit for 
&en cents on the dollar.” 


Machion- | 


some | 


} 


} 


| as Mr. Gladstone, who, it will be re- | 


| 


Soe 


| won several scholarships, 


A BIG MAN MOVES UP 


VISCOUNT HALDANE IS A PARA. 
DOXICAL LIBERAL. 


He Has Been a Militarist and the 
Friend of Lloyd-George at the Same 
Time and Is an Important Factor 
In the Liberal Party—Inaugurated 
the Territorial Force—Will Relieve 
Morley of Hard Work. 


King George, a short time ago creat 
ed the Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, 
Secretary for War, a Viscount. To be 
a member of a Cabinet pledged to a 
curtailment, which, in the opinion of 
many well-informed politicions, will 
practically amount to an abolition of 
the Peers’ Veto, and, at the same 
time, to have accepted a peerage; to 
be a strong though never blatant, 
militarist; to be a warm, personal 
friend of Mr. Balfour, and an official 
colleague of Mr. Liloyd-George, has 
been the lot of few. But it has been 
Mr. Haldane’s. It is one of the iron- 
ies of public life that a man is, at 
times, forced to assume a position for 
which he seems to be little qualified. 
But in Mr. Haldane’s new sphere of 
labor he will certainly find nothing 
uncongenial. For his is pre-eminent- 
ly the type of mind to which a second 
chamber appeals. He has all the judi- 
cial mental attitude, all the reflective 
capacity, all the tempered enthusiasm 
for the British Constitution, which go 
to make the ideal peer. Ever since 
the outbreak of the Boer War there 
have been speculations as to which 


Bvas/s 


RT. HON. R. B. HALDANE. 


man would leave the Liberals. And 
Mr. Haldane’s name has always en- 
178s a peer lneee in this regard. 

evertheless, he remains to-day a pil- 
lar of the Liberal party, for he re- 
tains in a singular degree the confi- 
dence of the non-party politician— 
the man who feels that there must be 
some people left in the land who are 
careless of the catchwords of party— 
who believes that, in the forthcoming 
contest between peers and Commons, 
his voice will be heard in the Cabi- 
net, and bis influence exerted in Par- 
liament, to ensure that the counsels 
of moderation shall prevail. He has 
suffered, to some extent, from havin 
served two masters. It used to be sai 
of him that he had to make his choice 
between being Lord Chancellor or 
Prime Minister. He has not been— 
nor is he likely to be—either, but, at 
one time, on neither the legal nor the 
political side of his career, was either 
of those high offices seemingly beyond 
his grasp. 

The elevation of Mr. Haldane to the 
peerage has been expec:.1 for some 
time. The reason for it is to strength- 
en the Government in the Upper 
House, the intention being to relieve 
Lord Morley of the heavy task of lead- 
ership in the House of Lords during 
Earl Crewe’s absence on account of 
illness. The help of the new viscount 


| is particularly required in the coming 


session during the passage of the mea- 
sures for Home Rule and Welsh Dis- 


| establishment, and also in connection 


with the Veto Bill. 

The Right Hon. Richard Burdon 
Haldane was born in 1856. He was 
educated at Edinburgh Academy and 
at Edinburgh and Gottingen Univer- 
sities. He was a brilliant student and 
He obtain- 
ed his M.A., with first-class honors in 
philosophy, from Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and has published several schol- 
arly essays. 

Mr. Haldane inaugurated the Terri- 
torial army system. He has been Sec- 
retary of State for War since 1905, and 
he has represented Haddingtonshire in 
the House of Commons since 1885. 
His becoming a peer leaves vacant 
the Haddington seat. At the last elec- 
tion it gave a Liberal majority of 543. 


The Duke of Connaught as a Shot. 

The fact that the sporting trophies 
that fell to the rifle of the Duke of 
Connaught during his visits to South 
Africa are now being placed in posi- 
tion in Bagshot Park, his country 
home in Surrey, reminds one that His 
Royal Highness is a capi.al shot, and 
runs His Majesty close in this diree- 
tion. When he was in Uganda the 
duke shot some splendid lions. His 
Royal Highness shot his first lion in 
[India some years ago. 


Largest Dry Dock, 

Begun eight years ago, the largest 
dry dock in the world, which measures 
686 feet by 100 feet, has just been 
completed at Belfast, 


A VILLAGE TALE. 


Miss Elviro Eunice Parker, 
Single lady—by desire— 

Years ago was quite determined 
What she'd do in case of fire. 

Thus she reasoned: “I would dress me 
Wholly without perturbation, 

Gather up my chief belongings, 
See to Tabitha’s salvation, 

From its hook take down the parrot, 
Cheery partner of my labors; 

Then I'd raise my chamber window 
And alarm the sleeping neighbors.” 


Well, one night a fire started 
As Miss Parker slept. The smoke her 

Chamber filled, and presently the 
Suffocating smell awoke her. 

Did she do as she had reasoned? 
No; she quite forgot her scheming, 

And with shrieks she roused the neigh- 

bors ; 


From the sweetest of their dreaming. 
She threw vases from the window. 


Tabitha her own salvation wm 


Hadi to seek out, while the parrot 
Used a word that ends with -ation. 
When the neighbors came they found a 
White robed figure wildly screaming. 
All the fire was soon extinguished, 
But she kept on loudly calling: 
“Fire! Fire! Fire! Fire!" 
In amanner most appalling, 
And the neighbors, having stopped her, 
When they finally departed 
Left Miss Parker, single lady, 
In the ruins broken hearted. 
—Somerville Journal. 


The Setting Son. 


Bromidioms Freshly Treated. 
“Now to get down to business,” said 
the diver as he climbed ever the side 
of the ship. 
“If you tread on me you will hear of 
it,” threatened the pedals of the church 
organ. 
“My lot is a hard one,” remarked 
Subbubs as he started to make a gar- 
den and struck solid rock. 

“Well, here’s looking at you!” said 
the astronomer jocularly as he put his 
eye to the new telescope. 

“There's going to be a dinner in his 
honor,” said the waiter as be went off 
with the judge’s order. 

“A woman always carries her point,” 
remarked Brown as he dodged a row 
of hatpins getting out of the car. 


“It’s pretty tough luck,” complained | 
the big trunk, “to find yourself com- | 


pletely strapped when you're setting 
off on a long voyage.’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Casus Belli. 

“How did Clarence come to get into 
a disgraceful fight with that camera 
fiend?” 

“Well, you see, Clarence was walking 
in the park last Sunday with his 
fiancee, Miss Fryte, and whenever the 
lady got in range of the camera the 
man would snap it.” 

“And so Clarence objected?” 

“Well, he spoke to the man about it, 
and the fellow answered that he was 
not taking her picture, but only closing 
the shutter when she passed, because 
the lens was too valuable to risk.”— 
Toledo Blade, 


His Life Work. 

“Ah! So this is the oldest inhab- 
itant?” said the city man. “A vener- 
able figure, truly! How do you ac- 
count for his having lived all these 
years?” 

“Well,” a trifle acidly replied the 
landlord of the Skeedee tavern, “I 
guess it’s b’cuz’ he’s never done any- 
thing else.”’—Puck. 


Bad Shot. 

Mr. Bacon — This paper says that 
only 88 per cent of the real efficiency 
of a ton of coal is utilized. The re- 
mainder is wasted. 

Mrs. Bacon — Well, I guess, John, 
that you did throw at least 12 per 
cent of that last ton out of the win- 
dow at the cats.—Yonkers Statesman, 


Her Habit. 

“What a traveler the young wife of 
old Moneybags has developed into! 
She is always crossing or recrossing 
the ocean, She certainly keeps the 
transatlantic line busy.” 

“She's used to keeping the line busy. 
You know, she was formerly a tele 
phone girl.”—Baltimore American. 


Awful. 

Mrs, Willis—Isn’t it awful the way 
people paw over goods in a store? 

Mrs. Gillis—Shocking! I went over 
to the waist counter this morning and 
picked up every single garment and 
there wasn’t one that didn’t have the 
marks where somebody had been han- 
dling them.—Brooklyn Life. 


Granted His Request. 

Said the hobo: “I went around to a 
back door today and asked for some- 
thing to eat. ‘Madam,’ I said, ‘if you 
will only give me the food you gave 
your cat I will be satisfied’ ‘If you 
want to lie around the barn and catch 
mice I hidven’t any objections,’ she 
told me.”—Atchison Globe. 


A Luxury. 

“But,” protested the plain citizen, 
“don't you consider honesty a good 
thing?” 

“Sure,” replied the politician, “but 
it’s like every other good thing, you've 
got to make money before you can 
afford it.” — Catholic Standard and 
Times, 


A Cold Comparison. 

“So you are going to give up 
poetry?’ 

“I am," replied the earnest youth. 
“I'm going to study medicine. A pre- 
scription commands enormously more 
samen than a poem,” — Washington 

r. 


i 


| doubt mark the 
Grisdale 


A GAPABLE DIRECTOR 


ABLE AGRICULTURALIST SUC. 
CEEDS DR. WM. SAUNDERS. 


Prof. Joseph H. Grisdale, Who Takes 
Charge of the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms, Is a Young Man 
But His Work Has Been of a High 
Quality—Speaks French and Eng- 
lish—Comes From Ste. Marthe. 


Prof. Joseph H. Grisdale is the new 
director of the Dominion experi-, 
mental farms, succeeding Dr. il- 
liam Saunders, who recently retired) 
on account of ill health. Prof. Grie-, 
dale is a scientific agriculturist who; 
has done splendid work for the farm- 
ers of Canada since he came into the 
public service in 1899. He is a com- 
paratively young man and the ap- 
pointment is one of the most import- 
ant in Canada in conncetion with} 
the great agricultural industries of 


the Dominion. The new _ director 
possesses the highest qualifications 
for this place and under his directin 
hand the progressive jcultura 


work of the past will be broadened 
and accelerated along linea of the 
widest practical usefulness to the 
farming community. 

During his regime as agriculturist 
at the Central experimental farm 
he has been specially in charge of 
the live stock department and he has 
had much to do with the upbuilding 
of good dairy herds and the question 
of pork production and sheep breed- 
ing and he has made a very special 
study of the cost of milk production 
and the cost of the production of beef 
and his reports and lectures on these 
subjects have been of inestimabie 
value to the farmers of the Dominion. 
In field agriculture he has also laid 
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PROF. JOSEPH H- GRISDALE. 
special stress on crop rotation and 


soil cultivation, Having a practical 
knowledge of both French and Ensz- 
lish, his services have been in very 
great demand, especially in the east- 
ern parts of Canada and in Quebec. 
About a year ago he was made Do- 
minion agriculturist and he has spent 
a great deal of his time since direct- 
ing and overseeing the farm and live 
stock work in the various branch 
farms throughout the country, and 
he has endeavored to make these 
serve best the interests of the dis- 
tricts where they are located, and also 
has endeavored to corelate the work 
carried on so as to make it serve the 
interests of all the farmers of Can- 
ada, These farms located in all part+ 
of the Dominion will now have the:r 
work thoroughly systematized and a 
rapid advance along the most scien- 
tifie and progressive lines will no 
new regime. Prof. 
was born at Ste. Marthe. 
Quebec, in 1870, and is tke son of 
David Grisdale and Elizabeth Simp- 
son. He received his early education- 
al training at the Vankleek Hill Hig!» 
School, and later studied at Albert 
College, Belleville, and Toronto Uni 
versity, of which he is a graduate 
He taught school for a time and also 
took a course at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, where he was gold med- 
alist. He was a student at the Iows 
State College at Ames, where he took 
first class honors. He is married to 
Miss Vipond, of Hudson, Vaudreit 
county, and will have his residence 
at the Central experimental farm. 
His thorough knowledge of English 
and French will be of great help to 
him in his work, especially in the 
Province of Quebec. The appoint- 
ment takes effect at once and Prof. 
Grisdale has assumed already the 
duties of his office, 


Economical. 

Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who is ap- 
pearing in the revival of “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,”’ at His Majesty's 
Theatre, London, tells a good story of 
a member of his company, whom he 
deesribes as a “Scotsman by absorp- 
ion. 

He went to a London station not 
very long ago to see his sister off by 
the North express, Later in the day, 
he and Mr. Bourchier were walking 
along one of the London streets when 
a newsboy passed with a placard bear- 
ing the information ‘Accident to the 
North Express.” “Get a paper,” said 
Mr. Bourchier, “and see if your sister 
is all right.” 

His companion paused, looked at 
his watch thoughtfully, and replied, 
‘I will just wait until the next edi- 
tion, and then I shall be able to see 
the result of the 3-15 race as well!’ 

carETeenenpieieimmmaeens 
Retort Courteous. 


At a political meeting at Colchester 
Mr. F, H. Baker recently told a capi- 
tal story of an adventure he met wit! 
in company with Lord Robert Cecil, 
when after an election meeting, the 
noble lord was approached by a big 
and feroeions roan, who swore at 

m and said, “ ou were hue- 
band I’d shoot you!” Lord Robert 
raised his hat and replied, “Thank 
yeu, madam; but if I were your hus- 

and I would shoot myself,” 


‘ 


Inventor 


But She Did Not Feel That He § | 
Would Ever Succesd | 


t 
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By ESTHER VANDEVEER 


Copyright by American Press Asso- 
ciation, 1911. 


It was absolutely necessary that I 
should marry. In these times many 
elds are open to women by which | 
they can make a living, but then— 
‘well, teaching was about the only one. | 
Girls went out as governesses, but in- 
struction of any kind was not my forte, | 

There was no reason why 1 should | 

| 


mot marry, except that there was no 
one where I lived to marry—that is, 
fo one but Tom Baxter—and, though 
he seemed to like me very well, he 
made no move matrimonially in my 
direction. He was always throwing | 
out hints about people marrying who 
have nothing to live on. To tell the | 
truth, | agreed with him. Besides, | | 
Saw no prospect of his ever being | 
able to support a wife, for he was an 
inventor, and we all know what that 
means, An inventor ninety-nine cases 
fn a hundred is a rainbow chaser. 
Tom lived in the village with his 
mother, but every now and then 
would go to the city “on business,” 
be would say. It occurred to me that 
the business of applying for patents 
on machines that won't work prac- | 
tically or if they do some one else 
than the inventor gets what money | 
there is in it is a very poor business. 
No, it would never do for me to rely 
| 
| 


on Tom. But I had come to be twen- 
ty years of age. Mother’s income was | 
mot enough to take care of us afl, and | 
1 must either find work or a busband. 
It nearly broke my heart to give up | 
all hopes of Tom. He was a lovable 
sort of fellow, and his visionary dis- 
position only made him more so, Per- 
gons who are always living in the 
clouds and always hoping are singu- 
larly attractive. 

My father, who was now dead, had | 


®een a great advertiser in his day and 


WALL JONES 
| TOM THREW HIS ARMS ABOUT MY NECK. 


had told me that if I ever wanted any- | 
thing to let the fact be known through 


‘the press. He had never told me to 
advertise for a husband, and I had } 
mever dreamed of doing such a thing. | 
But why not? The only objection to 
the plan was that I would doubtless 
receive replies from persons with un- | 
‘worthy motives. But I was not a fool 
to fall into a trap. 

I wrote my advertisement, but I re- 
quired a whole day to make up my 
ind to send it. However, in the even- | 
ing I came to a decision and, taking 
at to the postoffice, mailed it 

I was especially relieved at getting 
few if any replies that indicated a 
trap. I attributed this to the wording 
‘of my advertisement. I was very care- 
fal to let it be understood that mine 
‘was a genuine case and that no one 
‘would be able to impose upon me. I 
received a number of answers, but 
there was only one that seemed worth 
‘my while to follow up. One letter 
jeame couched in the most respectful 
\tanguage and bore evidence of perfect 
sincerity. The writer said that he in- 
ferred I was cut off from meeting 
«members of the opposite sex since my 
advertisement said that I lived in a 
small village and the perfect English 
fim which my advertisement was writ- 
‘ten marked me for an educated per- 
json. He sympathized with me deeply 
for finding it necessary to use such a 
\pusinesslike method, but commended 


‘me for adopting it since there appear- 
led to be no other at hand. 

I replied to the letter—the only one 
\l did reply to—in the spirit in which 
lit was written, though I said very lit- 
dle, and that was simply suggesting a 
correspondence. I shrank from meet- 
(ng any one under such circumstances 
and never would meet any one with- 
eut first being convinced that he was 
e true man. And even then he must 
convince me that he bad written the 
detters I bad received. 

He replied, admonishing me to pro- 
ceed with the greatest caution and not 
‘on any account to trust either him or 
‘any one else without submission to a 
tmumber of tests. He would be perfect- 

content to wait for my character to 

in my letters, He would prefer 

t I should appear thus rather than 

the shape of a photograph He 

red that if he should find me very 

attractive looking he might be unduly | 

udiced in my favor and if I lacked 

beauty he might not be tmpresased with 
of character, 


| as Tom's patents. 


| tired of them, 


serton—but somehow we got no fur 
ther than a correspondence. Several 
Months passed, and yet he expressed 
no desire to see me. His letters were 
eminently satisfactory, and 1 confess 
I felt a keen desire to nee what he 
was like. So one day I wrote him that 
I would be pleased to receive his pho- 
tograph. 

He replied that he had been dread- 


| ing to be thus called on for some time, 


inasmuch as he had no pretense what- 
ever to manly beauty, Indeed, he con- 
sidered “himself homely, “But,” he 
said, “I am making some negotiations 
which if successful will put me in 
much better condition to marry than 
now, They will be settled within a 
week one way or the other, If the is- 
sue is to my advantage I will be happy 
to call upon you. I hope by seeing you 
I may be able to do away with some 
of the prejudice that would occur from 
your seeing my picture unrelieved by 
any personnel whatever.” 

It was about this time that Tom 
Baxter began to be more devoted to 
me than he had ever been, Of course 
there was no obligation on my part to 
my correspondent. That affair I some- 
times thought was as much in the air 
But Tom really 
seemed to have picked up the idea that 
he was about to realize something re- 
markable. Whether it was his confi- 
dence or my desire that he should suc- 
ceed I don’t know, but I found myself 
wishing he would, And if he were go- 
ing to make a strike I wished that he 
would make it before my “lover on 
paper.” as I considered him, should 
call upon me. My necessities grew 
greater every day. I felt it was due 


to my family that I should not only | 


relieve mother of my support, but do 
something for them all besides. I 
feared that if Mr. Allerton should turn 
out to be a desirable party I might 
find myself inclined to treat him cool- 
ly, having Tom in my thoughts—in 
other words, by not encouraging the 
one available I might lose him, 

But as bad luck would have it Mr. 
Allerton wrote he was ready to call 
upon me, and at the same time Tom 
became positively aggressive. He said 
nothing more about the folly of per- 
sons marrying without an assured in- 
come and began in a halting kind of 
way to really make love to me. I put 


| him off, saying: “Don’t be silly, Tom. 
You'll never be able to marry—that is, | 


there’s not more than one chance in 
ten thousand of your being so, for 
that’s all the chance there is for an 
inventor.” 

He looked very downcast at this 
and said he believed that there was 
some one who had first choice, as he 
expressed it. 
not yet seen the man 1 would marry 


| in preference to him. 


“Oh, cheer up,” he said. “My case 
isn’t as bad as you think it is. I’ve 
Just succeeded in”— 

I put my bands to my ears. I had 
ed” or “I. am just going to succeed” 
so many times that I was not only 
but, feeling toward 
Tom as I did, they were a mockery 
with me, 


cried. 

The next day I wrote Mr. Allerton 
that I would be pleased to bave him 
call upon me at the home of my 
cousin in the city, a girl about my 


age, who I knew would permit me to | 


receive any friend of mine there. I 
appointed that day week for what 1 
called a preliminary interview, There 
was no warmth in my letter, but how 
could | warm up for a man whom | 
had never seen? 

1 received a note by return mail stat- 


| ing that he would meet me on the date 


I had appointed. “And now,” he add. 


| ed, “I am much pleased to tell you | 


that fortune after many disappoint- 
ments has favored me. I am an in- 
ventor”’— 

I threw the note on the floor. “For 
heaven's sake, are the only men in the 
world I have to eboose from inven- 
tors?” Then, after walking back and 
forth for awhile, I exclaimed aloud: 

“If I must wait for an inventor I'll 
wait for Tom.” 

The door opened, a who should 
come in but Tom himself. I blushed 
crimson, for I was sure he had heard 
me. 

The expression on his face was a 
study. There was satisfaction and, 
above all, amusement. His eyes fair- 
ly sparkled with mischief. They turn- 
ed from me to the letter on the floor. 

“Oho!” he exclaimed. “You have e 
lover!” 

“Yes,” I said fiercely, “and, like you, 
he is an inventor.” 

He fairly shouted with laughter. 
Picking up the letter, he read it, Com- 
ing to where I had broken off, he 
went on with it: “I have just sold a 
patent right for $100,000 and a royalty 
on every article manufactured. The 
money has been paid me.” 

“By Jove!” he added. 
has got ahead of me.” 

1 stood stock still, red as a beet and 


“The fellow 


He went away without a | 
| word, and I went to my room and | 


| heard the words “I have just succeed- | 


not knowing what to do. Tom threw 
his arms about my neck. “I’m this fel- 
low Allerton, and I've had the luck 
stated in his note. I saw your letter 
lying on a table addressed to the news- 
paper. I wondered what it meant, 
subscribed for the paper, saw your ad. 
and surmised the advertisement was 
yours. I answered your advertisement 
and have enjoyed a correspondence 
with you amazingly.” j 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self.” 

Tom and I are very happy. I have 
often blamed myself for not having 
had more confidence in his ultimate 
success in his inventions, or at least 
more patience in the matter, I accuse 
myself of selfishness and a want of 
steadfastness toward him. When I 
@ay these things to my husband he 
says I was right, that there were a 
thousand chances to one that he was 
following an ignius fatuus, How con- 
trary of bim! . 
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OLD NEWSPAPERS. 
Their Usefulness Is Not Gone Just 
Because You Have Read Them. 
The mere tact that moths cannot 
read is no reason why they should de- 
test newspapers, but they do neverthe- 
jess. It isn’t exactiy the newspaper or 
its editorial policy that moths dislike, 
it’s the ink used in printing the type 
that makes the moths stay away. That 
is why, in the absence of mothproof 
bags and cedar chests, some hovuse- 
wives pack their furs and woolens 
away wrapped in newspapers at the 
end of the winter season and tind 
that is a satisfactory way of preserv- 
ing them against the ravages of moths, 
There ts nothing better than old news- 
papers for use under the carpets for 

the same reason 

Old newspapers have many other 
uses as well. Wet in water they serve 
to clean ovt the stove splendidly. 
Crushed newspapers are excellent to 
clean tamp chimneys, ‘bey cup even 
be used for an iron boider for an 
emergency. 

Newspapers dipped in lamp oll are 
useful for cleaning windows. irons 
not much soiled can be rubbed on old 
newspupers and thus made tit for use. 
Dipped in lamp ott they are splendid 
to rub the outside of the dishpan. 
They keep it bright and shining. ‘lorn 
in shreds, slightly dampened and scat- 
tered over the carpet, they keep down 
dust when sweeping. They clean the 
sink of its grease and sediment. Noth- 
ing is better, for the greasy paper can 
te at once burned after use. 

Many times tolded newspapers will 
serve as a mat to stand hot and black- 
ened pots or kettles on and save soil- 
ing the kitchen table. The kitchen 
stove is kept bright after the cooking 
of each meal with old papers, and this 
saves many polisbings. 


LIFE BUOY AND OAR. 


Putting on the One and Supporting 
Yourself With the Other. 

Very few persons know how to get 
into a life buoy, and, as in this uncer- 
tain world one pever knows when one 
may need to make use of a buoy in 
real earnest, a little practice might 
prove of great vaive in an emergency. 

Now, when the buoy is thrown into 
the water the temptation 1s to try to 
lift it over one’s head and shoulders 
or to dive through it. This, however, 
is impossible. ‘he correct thing is to 
grasp the two sides of the buoy with 
fingers of the bands uppermost, lower 


through the center, then rest your 
arms upon the sides, and you will be 
comfortably supported as tong as it 1s 
necessary. 

More often than otherwise, In case of 
‘accident, a life buoy is not at hand 
In such an event an oar may be used 
as a substitute. Now, there is some 
little art ip saving oneself by this 
means, for an average sized scull is 
not buoyant enough to support a per 
son if grasped as the tirst impulse 
would direct. 

There is only one way in which the 
oar will support a buman being. It 
must be ridden like a hobbyhorse, 
The baft is put between the iegs and 
the blade allowed to project above the 
surface of the water in front of one. 
By this means the bead is kept well 
above the water.—Wearson’s Magazine. 


Feeling For Death. 


For a week the self appointed gnide | 


to the blind on their daily waiks nad 


noticed that the two men who were | 
ber special charges felt carefully of | 


the wall on either side of the door of 
the asylum when passing in and out 
Since she was there to iead them, that 
precaution seemed not at all necessary, 
and she finally asked their reuson for 
it 

“Tl am looking for crape on the door,” 
one old man told her. “They don't 
like to let us know bere tn the asylum 
when apy one dies for fear of making 
us fee] bad, but they put crape on the 
door, and by feeling for it when we 
pass in and out we cep find out for our- 
selves when one of us bus gune.”—New 
York Press. 


How Fielding Spelled His Name. 

The Fieldings are an ancieut race, 
and the Venbigb earidom dates trom 
1622. By the way, there is a funny 
story as regards the family name and 
its spelling. ‘he author or “Lom 
Jones” was one of the race, and the 
then Lord Denbigh said to bis relative: 
“Why don’t you spell your name ‘felld- 
ing. as the rest of us do and not 
‘Fielding’? ’ 

The writer made answer, “Because 
1 aw the tirst of the family who tearn- 
ed to spell.”—Louvuaon Geutiewoman, 

African Giants. 

There are wany giants iv Africa nine 
feet bigh. Sume of them weigh 8UU 
pounds and are strong enough to Kill 
a panther at one bDiow. Perbaps you 
think such big tellows must be clumsy, 
but they are pot. bey cap run faster 
than apy borse, springing twelve to 
fourteen feet at a leap. ibis all sounds 
like a tairy story, but not so when you 
bear that these African giants are— 
ostriches, 


In New York, 
“The woman across the hall from 
us is dead.” 
“How did you find that ont?’ 
“Why, | happened w see it in the 
paper.” —Lite. 


Beginning Young. 
Parent—is my boy precocious, do 
you (tbink’ BSehoot rincipai—Very. 
He told the teacher he had been sitting 

up witb a sick friend.—Puck. 
Sincerity is the basis of all true 
friendship. Without sincerity it ts Uke 


| @ ship without paiast 


| yourself under the buoy and come up | 
1 told him that I had | 


ISLAND, 


ALBERTA. 


Cheese Parties Popular. 
One of the favorite amusements 
among young people just now is what 


they term “cheese parties.” A young 
lady desirous of entertaining her 
friends very informally invites about 
a dozen of her “intimates” to spend 
the evening with her and partake of 
a Welsh rabbit. One of the peculiar 
charms of this entertainment is “the 
come and go early” plan, so every one 
is on band by 8 or shortly after. 

The hostess must have ove pound of 
fresh, dry cheese (any grocer will give 
the proper kind), cut into small pieces 
and placed iv the chafing dish. Salt, 
mustard, cayenne, butter and a bottle 
of ale or a pitcher of sweet milk must 
be on the table near by. Mix a cup of 
milk or about the same quantity of 
ale or beer with the cheese, light the 
little lamp and allow the mixture to 
become partially warmed and soft be 
fore calling the guests into tbe dining 
room. 

Then add, when the cheese is some 
what melted, four terspoonfuls of but 
ter, four small teaspoonfuls of mre 
tard, two teaspoonfrls of salt and ¢ 
little pepper. Thin it well and cook 
until it thickens, being careful rot tc 
let it curdle. Some experts considet 
fn egg necessary, but many do uol 
think it an improvement. Half a slice 
of breed or toast should be ready on a 
plate for each person. When the “rab: 
bit” is couked, serve a tablespounful 
on each piece. 

The beverage for the evening is 
vsually good stroug coffee. The small, 
sguare sea foam crackers, buttered, 
salted and just heated through, are 


delicious always and especially at a | 


“cheese party.” 

The young peonle do not despise 
bowls of popped corn or dishes of can- 
dy as a means of occupation until the 
rabbit is ready for eating. Nothing 
jollier is to be imagined than a group 
of lively boys and girls seated around 
a table, their eyes all fixed on the cen- 
ter of attraction, each with b's or ber 
word of advice in regard to the man 
ner of stirring, length of time requir- 
ed for cooking, ete., until, 9s the com. 
manider in chief inspires contidence, 
they turn their attention to cracking 
jokes and telling stories while waiting 
for the result of so mnch twisting and 
turning of the silver spoon and fork 
in the fast melting cheese. 

By 10 or a little later the hapny 
crowd has dispersed, one and all de 


claring that the evening bas been a 
success, and the hostess mav bid them 


| INITIATING THE CUB. 

| Stunts the New Boys In Some Banke 
Have to Face. 

| Now, when a tyro goes to work in a 

Machine shop he is sent to the toal 

room fora left handed monkey wrench, 

A foundry wag will send the new boy 

in search of “core holes.” A printer's 

devil is sent to the typefounders with 

a wheelbarrow for a hair space. Hu- 

morists in certain Kansas City banks 

have a revised code, says the ‘limes 

of that city. 
| Here are six things the beginner 
probably will be required to seek—at 
drug stores, in stationery shups, eveo 
at the county courthouse, where one 
trustful youth went the other day to 
inquire diligently for a “speed bail” to 
assist him in his work: 

There is the “speed ball,” then, and 
there is the “check stretcher,” pre 
sumably used to increase the size of 
checks that do not conform to the fi 
ing cases; the “discount board,” sup- 
posed to be checkered in a manner to 
facilitate the handling of discounted 
paper; the “clearing house key,” in 
search for which half a day easily may 
be consumed, and for the red and 
black lines that lie artistically on the 
fair pages what could be more appro- 
priate than “striped ink,” and lest the 
ink becomes too thick should not an 
“ink strainer” be procured? 

Ask the new boy. 


THE FIRST ASTOR. 


A Daring and Resourceful Operator In 
the Fur Trade. 

John Jacob Astor was born In the lit- 

| tle village of Waldorf, in Germany, in 

| 1763, just as France at the close of 


the Seven Years’ war was ceding 
\ Canada to England. He sailed to our 
| Side of the Atlantic in 1783, when 


| George Ill. in the treaty of Paris was 
| acknowledging our independence and 
| when the merchants of Montreal were 
| establishing the Northwest company, 

| He became a fur dealer, gradually 
gained control of the trade south of 
| Lakes Huron and Superior, except 
that which was in the bands of the 
| Mackinaw company, and won a repu- 
tation as a daring and resourceful op- 
}erator, which made his name known 
/in Montreal, St. Louis, London and 
| Cantor. 

| He had a dozen vessels afloat, repre- 
| senting a capital of $1,000,000, carry- 
|ing furs to England and China in 
| 1800, and at the time that the pur- 
| chase of Louisiana in 1808 pushed our 
| boundary to the Rocky mountains he 
| was the wealthiest and most success- 
|ful merchant in the United States.— 
| Nortb American Review. 

| jacana 
| The Man of Leisure. 

| Most of our rich men work very hard 
|—not always because they want to, but 
jin many instances because they have 
|to. The husbandry of a big estate in 


good night with a smiling face, feeling | itseit may be a task for the whole of 


sure that each ove has bad “a real wood | 


time.” 


Corn Dodaers. 


These cakes, made from the earliest | 


times by the Indians and negroes and 
baked on leaves or on a hoe in the hot 
ashes, may be successfully imitated by 
the modern cook in ber up to date 
oven, 

Take one pint of the gernine south- 
ern cornmeal and sift it with one cup- 
ful of flour and a teaspoonful of salt. 
Scalé this with two cupfuls of boiling 
weter or milk in which a rounded 


tablespoon?nl of shortening bas been ( 
This should result in a moist | 


melted 
batter, but one sufliciently firm to hold 
in place when dropped from a spoon 
into * well greased baking pan. Two 
tablespoonfus of the batter will be 
enourh for each dodger, about three- 
fonrths of an inch in thickness. ‘The 
cakes wav be even smaller if preferred. 


To give them the old fashioned south- | 


erp finish leave the full length imprint 


of the finger across the top of each | 
Bake in a moderately hot oven | 


cake, 
half an hour and eat hot with butter 
for breakfast or luncheon. If preferred 
the dodgers may be baked on a well 
greased griddle, Cook slowly and when 
well browued on ope side turn to the 
other, 


For the Tea Table, 

A novelty to serve instead of candy 
at afternoon tea is made trom tigs 
stuffed with chopped puts and a 
fresh marshmallow, ‘Tbe tigs are trst 


souked in brandy, or sherry if pre | 


ferred, for half a day, then pulled 
upart and each half lined with the 
put and pulled around the marshmal- 
low to make a round ball. The only 
drawback to this delicious confection 
is that it is sumewhat “sipeary” to 
eat. 


Tea Cakes, 

For individual cakys to serve warm 
for tea cream half a cupful of butter 
with a scant cupful of sugar. Add 
balf a cupful of sour milk in which 
a third of a teaspoonful of soda bas 
been dissolved flavor with spice to 
suit the taste and add enough sifted 
flour to roll out. 
bake in muffin tins, An egg may be 
added if desired. 


Shirred Oysters. 

Chop twenty-tive large oysters fine, 
add the beaten yolks of two eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of cream, sufficient dry 
breaderumbs to thicken and salt and 
Pepper to taste. Fill the cleaned shells 
with this mixture. Put little pieces of 
butter on top and bake in a quick 
oven until lightly browned 


Good For Seasonings. 

Celery is sometimes very scarce, and 
a good plan is to save the .ops of the 
celery (bis time of the year, Cut and 
wasb the nice leaves, tie with a cord 
and bang up to dry, When dry put 
(bem in a paper bag and save four sva- 
soning soups or dressings. 


Cut into biscuits or | 


| the time and thought, not of one man, 
}but of several. As a general thing it 
| 's fair to say that our only man of 
leisure is the tramp. ‘be social pariah, 
the mutineer against the rule of work, 
|is the only one who “an be sure of a 
care free, sybaritic e..stence, and even 
| be lives in constant danger of rock salt 
from the tarmer’s gun or the onslaught 
of the watchdog around the corner as 
the hobo knocks at the kitchen door 
or pauses at the water trough to drink. 
Ibe poor tramp is certainly a more 
frequent social phenomenon than the 
tich one.—Philadeiphia Ledger. 
The Earl and the Angler. 

One of the earls of Minto had a 
kindly nature. One day a Hawick an- 
gler was throwing his line op the river 
bear Minto when a tall gentleman 


came up to bim and inquired what 
| kind of sport he was baving. ‘The 
tisher replied that it was not very 


|good and that be could do better if 
| he were at the other side of the water, 
adding, “I’ll gi’e ye sixpence if ye'll 
carry me across.” The bargain was 
struck, and the gentleman, getting the 
angler on bis back, carried bim through 
the water to the other side. ‘lrue to 
his promise, the angler produced the 
| sixpence, which he proffered to the 
btranger, who, however, smiled and 
remarked, “Give it to the first beggar 
| you meet and tell him it is a present 
| from the Karl of Minto.” 


| 
| Why She Worried. 

“But, mother, why do you object f& 
my being pleasant to the young men? 
You can’t bupe to keep me with you 
always, you know. One of them will 
|take me away trom you some day.” 
| “Take you away from me’ Well, if 
|that bappens | shall not complain, It 
jis the certainty thar none of the young 
}men who have been coming here so 
far would take you away that has 
| worried both your father and me."— 
Chicago Record. Heraid 

Only Wanted the Chance. 

Emperor—i do not care to bear your 
proposition, sir, lverything that ts 
| submitted must first be put througb 
the prime minister, Subject—Nothing 
would please me better. | wanted to 
show you the new bayonet which tL 
bave invented for army use,—London 
Answers, 


Willing, but Cautious, 
| “Yes, my daughter eloped” 

“Ll suppose you will torgive the 
young couple?’ 

“Not until they have located a place 
to board.”— Washington Heraid 


Tough Combination. 

Probably there ix no combination on 
earth harder to live with than ap ar 
tistic temperament soused in a bad 
cold.—Galvestou News. 

It is always safe to learn even from 
our enemies. never safe to instruct 
even our friends.—Colton, 


a 


RICH WOMAN A PAINTER 


Princess Gives Portrait to 
Museum of Natural History. 


PRINOCESS LWOFF-PARLAGEY. 


The Princess Lwoff-Pariaghy, whe 
is herself a portrait painter of merit 
has presented a fine portrait of Josept 
H. Choate to the American Museum 
of Natural History, in New York, Mr 
Choate haying been one of the found 
ers of that institution, 

In acknowledgment of the gift the 
museum trustees have elected Princess 


Lwoff-Parlaghy a donor of the m»- 
seum. Mr. Choate’s portrait has been 
hung for temporary exhibition in the 
new members’ room, in which are 


| hung for the present all the portraits 


of distinguished mnen possessed by the 


museum, 


The Princess ILwoff-Parlaghy is a 
picturesque figure in New York, where 
she lives in extravagant style at the 
Hotel Plaza, ber rooms costing her 
$25,000 a year. She recently traveied 


| from Boston to New York and, as ts 


her custom, had a private car. The 
car was placed in the mid4dle/of the 
train, and many n»ssengers who songht 
the dining car had to pass through the 
vehicle for which the princess was 
paying a high price. 

She thus failed to get the privacy 
that she sonrbt, and she has been tell- 
ing the railroud managers what she 
thinks of them. And her thoughts are 
not particularly complimentary. 


Cost of Gum and Missions. 

Miss Florence Miller, national flel€ 
secretary of the Pittsburg women’s 
board of foreign missions, speaking at 
the missionary jubilee meeting in Me 


morial hall, arraigned what she called 
the selfishness of American people in 
vigorous fashion 

She said the nation spends yeerly 
$16,000,000 for chewing gum, $100,000,- 
O00 for ice vrenm soda, $120,000,000 for 
millinery and $175.000.000 for candy 


and that the compuratively insigvifi- 
cant amount of $4,000,000 is contrib 
uted for missiouary work. 


Costume For Little Girl, 
Here is a stunning street costume for 
a little girl. The co7t is made of white 
broudcloth, and the collar, cuffs and 


belt are of black velvet. The only 
trimming consists of black silk frogs 
used as a means of buttoning the gar- 


ment, The hat is cream colored straw, 
trimmed with Dresden ribbon. The en- 
tire outfit is most attractive when 
work with white shoes and stockings. 
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There's a bunch of cowpuncn- 
ers in this story it will do you 
good to meet, and for good meas- 


ure there's Slim Hoover, sheriff, | 


whom nobody loves because he's 
a fat man. And there are other 
characters of the great south-| 
west—women of charm and inter- 
est, desperadoes and soldier-s— 
whose doings on the stage have 
called forth much favorable com- 
ment from the public and the 
critics. They are woven into a 
plot of dramatic interest, colored 
by characteristic actions and say- 
ings of typical women and men 
of the land of the ratilesnake and 
the Gila monster, the long horned 
steer and the lowly, despised 
sheep. The incidents of the tale 


will hold you; the womenand the | 


men will attract you. They are 


different from those of other| 


yarns of the west, that ts ever 
“ready for a fight or a frolic.” 


CHAPTER | 
OWN an old trail in the Ghost 


range, ip northwesteiyw Mex 
ico, just across the Arizona | 
border, a mounted prospector | 
wound his way, his horse carefully | 
Picking its steps among the broken | 
granite blocks which had tumbled | 


upon the ancient path from the moun. | 
tain wall above. A burro followed, | 
Jaden heavily with pack, bed roll, pick, | 
frying pan and buttered coffeepot, yet 
stepping along sure footedly as the| 


| not used in his first expression of the 


) my 


us aud began Jabbing tnco rs tuterin, 
reaking down the fibrous walls of th: 
water ceils, of which the top heavy) 
plant is almost entirely composed. in 
| 1 few moments he arose. 
| “Now I can empty my canteens in the 
| coffeepot, sure of a fresh supply of | 
water by the time I am ready to 
mosey along.” 

Hie filled the pot, set it én the fire 
| and then pressed the uncorked and 
empty canteen down into the macer 
; ated interior of the bisnaga. 

While his coffee was boiling the pros | 
pector continued his examination of 
the fortification, beginning, in the man 

ver of his kind, with the more minnte | 

“signs” and ending with what to a| 
tourist would have been the first and 
vily subject of observation—the view 
On the inner side of the large bowlder 
in the wall he discerned the faint out. | 
line of a cross painted with red ocher 

Straping with his pick beneath the 
rock to see if the emblem was the sign 
of hidden treasure or relic, be unearth 
ed a rattlesnake, Before it could strike 
) With a quick fling of his tool he sent 
the reptile whirling high in the air to | 
ward the precipice, But from the clump 
of cactus growth along the parapet | 
arose a sahuaro, with branching arms, 
and against this the snake was flung | 
Wrapped around the thorny top by the 
momentulp of the cast, 1 nung, nissin: 
and rattling with pain and hatred 

The prospector looked up at the tm 
paled rattlesnake with a smile. Rem | 
iniscences of Sunday school flashed | 
across his mind. 

“Gee, I'm a regular Moses!" he esac 
| Ulated. “First I bring water from the 
| face of the rock, and then I lift up the 
serpent in the wilderness. The yeu 
I've spent in the mountains and desert | 
seems like forty to me, and now at 
last I have a sight of the promised 
land. God, what a magnificent view!" | 

Dropping his pick, he stretched out 
his arms with instinctive symboliza- 


| tlon of the wide prospect and expres 
| sion of an exile’s yearning for his na-| scarce with them for use in gun prac 
tice, so they won't fire till they've got 


ative land, 


“Over there is God's country, sure | 


} enough,” he continued, giving the trite 


| declivity in the rear, 


| must find a buman mark if be would 
| return to the States alive. 
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Lane bad hardly reached this conclu. 
sion before he found it justified by the 
sight of a mounted Apache in the re 
galla of war emerging from a bidden 
dip in the trail below the fortification. 
Lane dropped behind the parapet, evi 
dently before be was observed, as the 
steadily increasing number and loud 
ness of the hoof beats on the rocky 
trail indicated to the listener, 

Crawling back to his horse and bur 
ro, be made them He down against the 
upper wall and picketed them with 
short lengths of rope to the ground, for 
he foresaw that danger could come 
only from the mountatn side. Taking 
his Winchester, he returned to the par 
apet and, balf seated, half reclining 
behind It, opened fire op the unsuspect- 
jing Apaches, The leader, shot through 
the head, fell from his horse, which 
reared and backed wildly down the 
trail, Otber bullets must bave found 
their billets also, but because of the 
confusion which ensued among the In- 
dians the prospector was unable to 
tell bow many of them he had put out 
of action. In a flash every rider 
had leaped off his horse and, protect- 
ing himself by its body, was scram- 
bling with his mount to the protecting 
The prospector 
was sorely tempted to pump his car 
tridges into the group as it poured 
back over the rim of the bollow, but 
he desisted from the useless slaughter 
| of horses alone, knowing that he could 
| be attacked only on foot and that every 
one of his slender store of cartridges 
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CLARENCE DE SOLA HEADS ZION. 
ISTS IN CANADA. 


Montreal Man Inaugurated the Move- 
ment In This Country to Repopu- 
late Jerusalem and the Holy Land 
With Hebrews—He Is Belgian 
Consul and Represents a_ British 
Shipbuilding Firm tn Canada. 


Mr. Clarence I. de Sola of Montreal 
is the head and shoulders of the 
Zionist movement in Canada, the 
movement to repopulate Palestine 
with members of the Hebraic faith. 

A little less than twelve years ago 
the first Zionist convention in Canada 
was held. It took place on a bitterly 
cold stormy winter night in 1898, in 
the old Cadieux street synagogue, 
Montreal. The thermometer register- 
ed 28 below zero. and there was a 
blizzard blowing. The gas had frozen, 
and the building was but dimly light. 
ed by a few candles stuck in» the 
mouths of old bottles. Amid such 
dim and discouragin. surroundings 
the Zionist movement was born in 
Canada. Mr. de Sola proposed the 


“They've 
got to put me out of business before 
they can go on,” he ruminated. “An 
Apache is a good deal of a coward 
when he's fighting for pleasure, but 
just corner him, and, great snakes and 
spittin’ wildcats, what a game he does 
put up! | must save my cartridges, for 
one thing's sure—they won't waste any 
of theirs, They're not as good shots as 
white men, for ammunition is too 


me dead to rights. Let me see. There's 
about a dozen left in the party, and | | 


phrase a reverential tone woich be hud) have fifteen cartridges, That's three in } 
reserve for my own outfit if some of | 
name of Deity. “Thank him, the paral { the others fail to get their men. Those | 
lel with old Moses stops right bere | red devils enjoy skinning av animal | 
Many a time I thought | would never | alive as much as torturing a man, and 

get out of the mountains alive and that) you can bet they won't save me any 

grave would be unmarked by sc | bullets by shooting Nance and Jinny.” | 
much as a bowlder with a red cross! Reusoning that the Indians would 
upon it. But now before night I'll be | not dare to attack by way of the open 


mountain sheep that first formed the | 
trail ages ago and whose petrified hoof | 
prints still remain to afford footing | 
for the scarcely 
pack animal. 


An awful stillness hung over the | 
scene that was broken only by tie 
elick of hoofs of horse and burro! 


upon the rocks and the clatter of the | the last horn was blowing—no tobacco 


loose stoves they dislodged that rolled) 


and skipped down the mountain side | bt¢on but rinds. 


Not a breath of air was stirring. and | 
the sup blazed down from the zenith 
with such flerve und direct radiation 
that the wayfarer needed not to ob 
serve the shadows to note its exact 
position in the heavens. Singly among | 
the broken blocks and in banks along | 
the ledges the cactus bad burst under 
the heat, as it were, into the spon 
taneous combustion of flowery flame 
To the traveler passing beside them 
their red blooms blazed with the irri 
tating superfluity of a torchlight pro- 


| days 
larger hoofs of the | promised to return in a year, and I'l) 


| th® hard luck I had been having. 


cession at noonday. 

The trail leads down to a flat ledge 
which overlooks the desert and which 
is the observatory whither countless 


generations of mountain sheep have 
been wont to resort to survey the 
strange world beneath them, witb! 


what purpose and what feelings it re 
mains for some imaginative writer of 
anima! stories to inform us. From the 


ledge to the valley below the trail | 
is free from obstructions and broader 
more beaten and less devious than | 
above, indicating that it bas been | 


formed by the generations of men toll. | 
ing up from the valley to the natural | 


watchtower on the heights 
Keuching the ledge, tue prospector 


found that what seemed from the an 
gie above to be an irregular pile of 
large bowlders was an artificial forti 


fication, the highest wall being toward 
the mountains Entering the inclo- 
sure, the prospector dismounted, re | 
Heved lis horse of its saddle and his | 


burro of its pack and proceeded to 
prepare his midday meal. Looking for 
the best place where he might light a 
fire, be observed iv the most protected 
corner a flat stone marked by fire and 
near it in the rocky ground a pothole, | 
evidently formed for grinding maize 
The ashes of ancient tires were scat: | 
tered about, and in cleaning them off 
his new found hearth the man discov 
ered a potsherd, apparently of a na- 
tive olla or water jar, and a chipped | 
fragment of flint too small to indicate 
whether it had formed part of an Lu 
dian arrowhead or bad dropped frow | 
an old flintlock musket 

“Lucky strike!” observed the pros- 
pector, “I was down to my last 
match.” And, gathering some mes- 
quite brush for fue! and rubbing a dead 
branch into tinder, he drew out a 
knife and, rapidly and repeatedly 


striking the back of its blade with the | 


Gint, produced a stream of sparks, 
which fell on the tinder. Blowing the 
while, he started a fame. When the 
fire was ready the man sbook bis can- 
teen. “Precious little drink left.” he 
said. “! wish that potsherd carried 
water as the filnot chip does fire. How- 
ever, there's lots of cactus around 
here, and they're natural water jars. 
My knife may get me a drink out of 


back in the States and in three more | trail in frout and that it would take 


at home on the old ranch. 1) 


make good to the hour. I sure did hate 
to leave that strike, though, after al 
Sixty | 
dollars a day and growing richer! But 
nothing left of the | 
Well, the gold fs} 
there, and the claim ’ll bring whatever | 
I choose to ask for it. And Echo shal) | 
have a home as good as ‘Allen [a 


six matches and 


cienda and a ranch as fine as Bar One 
Yes, it'll be Bar None, my ranch!" 

Out of the sea of molten 
that 


air that | 
nebulous 
| 


stretched before him, 


} 


} 


| 


An awful stillness huny over the scene. | 


chaos of quivering bars and belts of 
neated atmosphere which remaius 


| above the desert as a memorial of the 


first stage of the entire planet's exist- 
ence, the imagination of the prospector 
created a paradise of Lis own, There 
tuok shape before his eyes a Mexican 
hactenda, larger und more beautiful 
even than that of Echo's father, the 


beau ideal of a home to his limited 
fancy. And on the piazza in front, 
covered with flowering vines, there 


stood awaiting him the slender figure | 


of a woman, with outstretched arms | 
and dark eyes, tender with yearning 
love. 


“Echo—Echo Allen!" he murmured, 
fondly repeating the name. “No, not 
Echo Allen, but Echo Lane, for Dick 
Lane bas redeemed his promise ond | 
returns fo claim you as bis own.” 

As he gnzed upon the shimmeriny 
heat waves which distorted and dir 


placed the objects within and beneath 
them a group of horsemen suddenly 
appeared to bim in the distance and as 
suddenly vanished ip thin air, 
“Rurales!” ejaculated Lane. “I won 
der if they are chasing Apaches. That 


the desert's thorns as well as kindle 
a fire from its stoves. And right bere's 
my watermelon, the bisnaga, the first 
one I've found in months!" be exclaim- 
ed, going over to the edge of the cliff, 
above the level of which peered the 
fat head of a cactus covered with 
wee that were barbed like a fisb- 
Its short taproot was fixed tn 

a a few feet below the para- 
a Lying on the edge of the cliff 
@he man sliced off the top of the cac- 


(infernal mirage gives you no idea of 
distance or direction. If the red devils 
have got away from Crook and slip. | 
ped by these greaser rangers over the | 
border, they'll sure be making straight 
for the Ghost range and by this very | 
trail. If so, I’m at the best place on it | 
to meet them, and here | stay till the 
coast is clear.” Turning to the red 
cross on the rock, he reflected, “Per- 
haps, after all, it's a case of ‘Nebo's 
lonely mountain,’ ” 


| 
coolly 


‘ low 


| as 


apropos r i 
{ made by nations for aerial warfare, if 


| out 


|/a commission and enlisted 


| moted to sergeant, 


| “ghieen months to. make. 


some time for them to make the de 
tour pDecessary to upproach bim from 
above, since they would hive to leave 
their ponies below and climb on bands 
and knees over jutting ledges and | 
around broken granite blocks, Lane 
proceeded to drink his voffer 
and eat bis lunch of bard bread and 
cold bacon rind. After be bad finished 
he gave a lump of sugar to each of his } 
animals and pressed bis cheek with an 

affectionate hug against the side of his 


| horse's bead, 


“Old girl.” be said, “I'm sorry we 
ean’t take a parting drink, for I'm | 
afraid neither of us will reach our | 


next water hole But you can count 


| on me that the red devils won't get | 
| you.” 


Then, going to bis pack, he undid It 
and took out a double bandful of yel- 
nuggets and a number of canvas 
bags. These he deposited in the pot- 
hole and, prying up the flat stone of 
the fireplace, laid it over them and 
covered the stone with embers, 

“It's a ten to one shot that they fin- 
ish me,” he reflected, “but the wages 
I've paid for by a year of bard work 


AE Ee 


and absence from her side stay just | 
near Echo Allen as | can bring 
then alive and. if there's any truth in 


| What they say about spirits disclosing 


in dreams the place of buried treas- 

ure, with the chance of my 

them to her after [am devd.” 
(To be continued.) 

He Gave Up Shooting. 


A novelist and dramatist who has 


had an exceptional career is Mr. John 


has been asking, 
preparations being 


who 
the 


Galsworthy, 
of 


“water and earth are not wide enough | 
fo: men to kill each other on without 
disturbing the peace and beauty of 
the air and sky.’”” At Harrow he was 
an athlete and a monitor, and began 
lif+ as a barrister. But the work was 
distasteful, and ultimately he com- 
menced to write, his first book being 
published in 1898, when he was thirty- 
two years of age. A delightful side. 
light is thrown on Mr. Galsworthy’s 
character by the fact that though once 


a keen sportsman, now he never 
| touches a gun. Watching a dying bird 
jone day, he suddenly found sport 
ugly, and gave it up foreverr. 
From the Ranks. 
Within eighteen years Col. Carter, 


who has been promoted to the com 
mand of the 2nd Scottish Rifles, ha- 
risen from the ranks to his present 
position entirely by merit and with- 
interest, his career furnishing a 
striking illustration of what a can- 
able man can do in the army Col. 
Carter failed in hi~ early days to get 
in the 
4th Dragoon Guards, He was pro- 
and in a little 
over three years obtained # commis- 
sion in the Black Watch at the ave 
of twenty-four. He served with dis- 
tinetion in various wars, and five 
yeurs ago obtained a_ brevet-colonel- 
cy at the age of forty- two. 

A Seautiful Rug. 

From Turkey there has arrived a 
wonderful carpet, manufactured for a 
peer. which was eopied from the sev- 
enteenth century Persian example in 
the South Kensington Museum, It 
contains 22,500,000 stitches, and wok 


Age Rescues Age. 

Ex-Inspector Simpson, uf Liverpool. 
England, who is seventy. rescued 
Richard Lewis, who is eighty years 
of agx, from drowning in the Shrop- 
shire Union Canal near Ellesmere 
Port. 

an 


getting | 


CLARENCE I. DE SOLA. 
motion which gave birth to the so- 


riety. There was a handful of He- . 
| brews present, many of them newly | 
arrived immigrants, but it was not 
many months before the movement 
had spread to Toronto, to Hamilton, 
to London, to the Northwest. 

Mr. Clarence de Sola, the president 
of the Federation of Zionist Societies 
of Canada, is one of the most repre- 
sentative Jewish citizens in the Do- 
fhinion. The eon of one Jewish rabbi 
and the brother of another, Mr. de 
Sola is a Hebrew of the Hebrews, of 
the uncompromising orthodox school; 
broad minded, but with the unfalter- 


| ing faith in the destiny of his race, 


and with the Zionist movement ver 
close to his heart. Rut Mr. de So 

‘ takes the stand that the Jew, like the 
Englishman or the Scotchman in 
Canada, should hold his own as a 
Canadian citizen and not as a mem- 


| ber of a certain race, 


When Mr. de Sola is not propagat- 
ing the Zionist cause he is filling the 
chair of the Belgian consulate in 
Montreal or representing a famous 
firm of British ship builders in Can- 
ada. While loyal to his race and his 
religion, Mr. de Sola is a patriotic 
Canadian, and, above all, a good citi- 
zen.—C anadian _Century. 


Why the. Butsiar Laughed. 


One of the most interesting collee- 
tions of burglars’ tools is that pos- 
sessed by Canon Horsley, rector of 
St. Peter’s, Walworth, England, who 
years ago was chanlain at Clerken- 
well and Pentonville. A short time 
ago he took to a bazaar a big assort- 
ment of skeleton keys, jemmies, crow- 
bars, and a photograph of Charles 
| Peace, once a member of his ‘‘congre- 
| gation.”” The canon is an authority 
on burglaries, and tells a gond story 
of a burglar who used to carry pieces 
| of doctored liver for silencing dogs. 
| One night he entered a house, saw a 
\ dog’s staring eyes in the hall, and at 
once produced the liver. The animal 
did not move, and on close inspection 
‘the burglar discovered that the dog 
| was stuffed. ‘Here’s a joke!’’ he 
thought, and laughed so uproarious- 
| ly that the members of the household 

| awoke and he was caught. 


| 


| 


t Transatlantic Record. 

Mr. J. W. Alexander, chief engineer 
of the Oceanic, and the senior’ chiet 
engineer in the White Star Co.'s ser- 
vice, who has just retired, crdssed 
the Atlantic 912 times. During the 
thirty-eight and a half years of wis 
seafaring life he has sever missed 
a voyage. The whole of his seafaring 
| career has been spent in association 
with the White Star fleet. It is com- 
puted that he has traveled 3,000,000 
miles at sea. Mr, Alexander com- 
menced and ended his seafaring career 
in vessels named Oceanic. 


Not So Bad. 


“Poor man!’’ she said, stooping 
over the victim who had just been 
dragged out from under her automo 
bile. ‘Have you a wife?’ 

“No,” he groaned. “This is the 
worst” thing that ever happened to 
me.’ 


The Fixed Charge. 


“How do you go about ordering a 
dinner?” inquired the man from a 
rural district. 

“Well, | see how much money I 
have, take out the waiter’s tip and 
then spend the chunge on myself.” 


How to Restore Color to a Turquoise. 

A turquoise which has lost its blue 
color and become green may be re- 
stored by souking it in pure alcoho} 
for two weeks and drying carefully 
in sawdust for a week. If the color 
changes again repeat. 


Who Left the Auto? 
Among the articles left by forgetful 
peseengers on the South Eastern & 
thaum Railway are a motor car, 
forty bicycles, 3,000 umbrellas, four 
sew lug machines, carved stone idols, 
eatrical scenery, 


VARSITY’S QUEER LEGACY, 


President Falconer Got a Pleasant 
Surprise and a Handsome Gift. 


At the Alumni dinner in Toronto 
recently, President Falconer related 
an interesting story about the way 
Toronto University received its latest 
legacy. He was getting ready one 
afternoon not long ago to leave the 
city and, like most men who want 
to catch a train, had very little time 
at his disposal, A_ visitor was an- 
nounced—a Mrs. Marfleet, whose 
name was quite unfamiliar to him. 
The president told the maid to ask 
her if she could not come to see him 
later in the week. However the lady 
insisted that she wanted to see him 
then and now. “I’ve come a thousand 
miles to meet the president of To- 
ronto University,” said she. 

So President Falconer went down 
to the reception room to interview 
his visitor. The lady explained that 
she was an American, whose husband 
had died recently. “My husband,” 
said she, ‘“‘was during his lifetime 
freatly interested in Canada and was 
particularly impressed with the fine 
work being done by the University of 
Toronto. He followed its progress 
with the deepest interest and often 
expressed the wish that he could do 
something to associate his name with 
it. He died intestate, but, knowing 
his wishes in the matter, I want to 
offer you some money, which might 
be used in any way you thought well 
to perpetuate his memory in your 
university. Will you accept $5,000?" 

The president promised to lay the 
matter before the board of governors, 
assuring her that the board would 
hardly be likely to refuse so generous 
an offer. It has been decided that 
the money thus romantically donated 
shall be used to found a lectureship 
to be known as the Pearson-Kirkman- 
Marfleet lectureship. Every three 
years some prominent man, prefera- 
bly an American, will be secured to 
deliver a series of lectures on some 
hase of public or international life. 
he first. lecture will probably be 
given next year. 


Canada’s Trade Commissioner. 

The report issued in 1907 by Mr. 
Richard Grigg, the Trade Commission- 
er to Canada, on the trade of the 
Dominion attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. A further exhaustive report 
by Mr. Grigg on tne same subject was 
recently issued by the Board of Trade 
as a Bluebook. This, also, says the 
English publication “Canada,” British 
exporters and others would do well to 
read, mark, and inwardly digest. For 
while, as Mr. Grigg remarks, increas- 
ed experience has confirmed the opin- 
ion already expressed, that there ex- 
ists throughout Canada a keen desire 
both on patriotic and business grounds 
to better understand differing points 
of view, and to draw closer the bonds 
of commercial union, ‘‘although a 
marked improvement has occurred in 
the attention given to the Canadian 
market by British manufacturers, the 
impression still remains that British 
knowledge. of the Canadian market 
and appreciation of its great future, 
is much less extensive than in the 
ease of our friendly American rivals.” 
The. Canadian market, Mr, Grigg 
points out, as a field for present and 
future British trade, is governed by 
certain conditions which give to the 
economic life of the Dominion a char- 
acter of its own. Canada has for a 
decade past been undergoing and 
seems destined to undergo tor a con- 
siderable period, a great industrial 
and financial expansion.—Saturday 
Night. 


Conscious of Rectitude. 


“Mens conscia recti,’”” having been 
one of the quotations used in a let- 
ter published in the Canadian news- 
vap-rs fifty years ago, by Mr. Me- 
Micken, M.P., a prominent politician, 
addressed to the Hon, George Brown 
a political opponent accused the fir-t 
mentioned member of Parliament of 
having stolen it from a shoemaker’s 
sign, and told the foilowing story of 
it. In a _ certain English country 
town, where rival shoemakers plied 
their respective trades on the same 
street, immediately opposite each 
other, one of them hit upon the plan 
of attracting notice to his business 
by placing the above quotation on 
the sign over his door, above the 
words “John Brown, shoemaker.” 
Customers flocked to his shop in 
goodly numbers, which the rival 
shoemaker across the way attributed 
largely to the merit of the unusual 
inscription on the sign. He finally 
managed, as he thought, to go one 
better than his rival, by placing over 
his own shop door the inscription, 
““Men’s and women’s conscia recti.”’ 


Always On His Job, 


Mr. Allan Studholme, the Labor 
member for East Hamilton, is one of 
the most faithful representatives in 
the local Legislature, He apparently 
feels that he is not doing his duty by 
his constituents unless he remains in 
his place like a watch dog, ready to 
bark whenever he gets an Pagomnnity, 
Nothing will tempt him to leav t 
is said that during the recent session 
he was invited to a dinner, but it 
was after the Legislature had started 
to sit at night, so he could not go, 

a cannot very well be away,” he 
said, ‘one can never tell when they 
nright rush in some unexpected legis- 
lation and put it through, so I do not 
want to be absent.” . 

The man to whom the remark was 
made mentioned it to another mem- 
ber and added, “But as a matter of 
fact, | have never known of his pres- 
ence in the House stopping a bill 
from going through.” 

“Well, you see,’ replied the M.P.P. 
“Studholme thinks he has benefited 
popterity. if he keeps the bill back 

half an hour,” 


Beat Nellie Blythe. 


Lorenz Prince, managing editor of 
La Presse, Montreal, has had a 
gnlage expericnce as a globe-trotter, 

ay, 1901, a number of papers en- 
deavored to have the record of Nellie 
Blythe lowered by one of their staff 
Three American papers, The London 
Times, The Ber iner Tageblatt and Le 
Matin. Paris, were soon in the field 
agaiust Mr. Prince, who won hande 
down, establishing a record of circling 
the globe in 62 duys and three houre 


AUSTRALIA'S. VIGER( VIGEROY 


NEW PRO-CONSUL I8 A TRAVELER 
AND A HUSTLER. 


To Act as Representative of the Crown 
In the Antipodean Empire Is No 
Ecsy Thing Because the Provinces 
In the Commonwealth Are Not 
Very Goot Friends Yet—He Will 
Be Missed In London. 


It is well that Lord Denman is 
yours and active, for the Australiane 

ike a Viceroy who is a “hustler,” and 
fond of traveling. Although federa- 
tion has been accomplished, the old 
provincial jealousies survive to some 
extent, and each of the six consti- 
tuent states think it has a claim om 
the time and presence of the Gover- 
nor-General. New South Wales and 


Victoria, in particular, the two lead- 


LORD DENMAN. 
ing states, ar) particularly sensitive 
on this point, so much eo that the 
Viceroy has to maintain a permanent 
residential Government House in each 
of the rival capitals—Sydney and Mel- 
bourne—and to take care not to favor 
one over the other. Lord Northcote 
was the record Viceroy for traveling. 
He journeyed even to the wild and 
largely unexplored Northern Territory, 
where a member of his staff sat down 
bY gis an alligator in mistake for a log 
wood. 

Lord Denman is known as one of the 
most public-spirited of the few Lib- 
eral peers. He will be missed in poli- 
tics, as will also his wife, who has 
been a leading Liberal hostess—a poli- 
tical field in which the Liberals are 
sadly handicapped. 


An All-Black Holiday. 


Perhaps it may interest readers 
throughout the Empire to know how 
the natives on the Rand enjoy them- 
selves in their spare time, and how 
curiously they conduct themselves on 
holidays. 

Every Sunday morning ne gather 

sogeenee at some appointed place—us~ 

ly one of the mines— and prepare 
for their weekly march out. (I have 
seen as many as six hundred at one 
meeting.) They are all dressed very 
funnily. Some have soldiers’ old 
jackets, other old football jerseys, 
while others, again wear little more 
than their smiles! 

Most of them have an instrument of 
some sort, including cheap concer- 
tinas, melodeons, tambourines, tin- 
whistles, and other such classical in- 
struments. Those who cannot afford 
the luxury of an instrument commence 
to “sing.”’ The terrible din when 
they all start playing different tunes 
at the same time can be imagined! 
They march for miles in this man- 
ner through the open veldt, and re- 
turn in the afternoon, highly delight- 
ed with their outing. 

The Kaffirs are a very happy-go- 
lucky class of people. Nothing seems 
to worry them, and they do not be- 
lieve in too much work. They may 
work for about six months in ofe of 
the mines, save up most of their pay, 
and go home to their kraals for the 
rest\of the year.—Answers. 


Bishop and Coachman. 


The late Archbishop Tait was driv- 
en by a coachman of the old-world 
sort, of whom Dr. Benson used to teil 
this good story. 

One day a clergyman who called 
at the palace asked him whether he 
still had as much to do as ever. The 
answer was sublime. 

“There’s always a goodish bit do- 
ing, sir; but it has been a trifle easier 
since we took young Mr. Parry into 
the business.” The Right Rev. Ed- 
ward Parry had then recently been 
appointed Bishop Suffragan of Dover. 
Another story he used tell of a 
coachman will be new to’ many. 

A gentleman living in the neigh- 
borhood of Addington, finding that the 
stablemen were not in the habit of 
attending church, spoke to his coach- 
man about it. 

“They ought to go,” he said. 


“That's just what I say myself, 
sir,” was the as “y Says to 
them, ‘Look at me. go, and what 


harm does it do to ae 


Mr. Moberly Bell’s Walking Stick. 


There is a curious story told of Mr. 
Moberly Bell, the manager of The 
ndon Times, who di the other 
ay. Some years ago, while runnin 

to catch a train, he overshot the en 

of the platform and fell heavily. On 
trying to rise he found that one foot 
had been twisted counpiately round, 

the toes printin, ty t behind him, 
For many mont ay in hospital, 

where at length it was found neces- 
sary to take out a bone. “Well, if it 
won't support me one way it shall 
in another,” he said, cheerily, and 
he had the severtd bone mounted a+ 
the knob of a walking-stick, which 
he constantly» made use of. 


Stools for Coronation, 

For the coronation ceremny in West- 
minster Abbey, tenders ‘for 6,120 
ove aie thcos slassh Sete Se 
ave now been 

Works Office. . , 
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WE BUY. 
MUNICIPAL DEBENTURES 


This ren has broad markets for Canad- 
ian Municipal Debentures both in Canada and 
abroad, enabling us to pay the best market prices 
for new issues. We shall be pleased to consider 
proposals from Western Canadian Municipalities 
contemplating the issue of Debentures. 


Dominion SecuRTmEs 


CORPORATION-LIMITED 


TORONTO .. MONTREAL .LONDON.EANG. 


Her Suspicion 


He (soulfully)—There are a thou- 
sand stars tonight looking down upon 


Bad News for the Kiddies 
Experts employed by the United | 
States department of agriculture are | 
sending out warnings that most of the | 
ice cream cones on the market are 
unfit to eat. Spoil the cone and save. 
the child.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


ou. 
She—Is my hat on straight? 


He is the most gracious artist in 
life who makes it easy for others to 
do kindness for him. 


“It’s in the world of politics,’ said 
the talkative man, “that the truth of, 
the old saying, ‘money talks,’ is most 
frequently proven.” ‘Yes,’ replied 
the wise citizen, “but if hush money | 
would only talk what sensations we 
would have.” 


” 


Hamlins Wizard Oil, the World’s| 
best liniment, has been curing pain 
for nearly sixty years and can be 
depended upon just as surely as the 


MURINE EYE REMED | ol family doctor who may be miles 
Fer Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes and | away. 
GRANULATED EYELIDS - a Ta SV MRTTT Ore Sap ee | 
‘urine Doesn'tSmart—SoothesEyePair | ...0°Y quarrel a good deal. 
= ‘ + ade Remedy, Liquid, 25¢, ‘4 $1.0 “Yes; there’s only one tie that! 
Smee oe Preah My yon’ by wedge ag hp) keeps them together.” 
EYE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAIL ‘’And that is?” 


“Her new spring gown. Having no 
maid, she has to depend on her hus-| 
band to hook her up the back.’’ 


MurineEyvyeRemedyCo.,Chicago 


REST AMD HEALTH TO MOTHER AND cH, 


Mus, Wixstow's Soornino Syaur has bees | 
ased for over SIXTY YRARS by MILLIONS of | 
MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE 
TKEHTHING, with PHRFHCT SUCCESa lh 
AOGRNBtu ASN cuhas wien COLsC ta 
ALLAYS all PA a i. . 
oe OS Soe ey KA DIARRHGLA. tot jeao down the mountains, but in . the 

utely harmless. eure Gad as “Mra main the roads are pretty good.”’—| 

-] ed 1 , . 
Ried. Teenty-dvecesee tenia, ** | Washington Herald: 


AGENTS WANTED |! 


abaral territory and liberal com- 
mission to live men. Apply Sales 
Dept. 


Pitner Gasoline Lighting Co., 
Toronto, Canada. 


AGENTS 


One live man 
take orders 


“Tell me about Spain. romantic} 
Spain.”’ 
“Well,” said the motorist, ‘there | 


ire a few bad places as you come) 


Rub It In For Lame Back.—A brisk rub- 
bing with Dr. Thomas’ KEelectric Oil will 
cure lame back. The skin will immedi-| 


Pitne tasoli i i ately absorb the oil and it will penetrate 
To sell ay Gesoking. Lighting the tissues and bring speedy relief. Try | 
stems. oO -vettver in ye world. | it and be convinced. As the liniment 


sinks in the pain comes out and there are 
ample grounds for saying that its touch | 
is magical, as it is, 


Ltd., They who do not believe that char- 
racter can be told from handwriting 
have evidently never Heard handwrit- 
ing read aloud in a breach of promise 
suit. 


in every ~town to 
for Made-to-Measure 
Clothing. Largest line of samples 
in Canada and best value. Good 
Commissions. Fall Semples will be! 
ready on the 15th of July. 

CROWN TAILORING CO., Ltd., 
Canada’s Best Tailors. 


She—‘He boredome awfully, but I 
don’t think I showed it. Every time 
I yawned I hid it with my hand.” 
He (trying to be gallant)—‘‘Really, IT | 
don’t see how so small a hand could 
| hide—er, that is, isn’t it beastly | 
Toronto. , weather?’’ 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 
EDDY’S “Royal George’ Matches 


the most perfect “ Strike ANYWHERE” 
matches made, that are SAFE, 


Surg, 
and SILENT, 
are sold in boxes, averaging |QQQ matches to the box, 


for | Q cents a box. 


You can’t afford to pass this by. 


‘Toronto Type Foundry Go., Lid. 


| CALGARY WINNIPEG REGINA 


| 


ALWAYS EVERYWHERE IN CANADA, ASK FOR 
EDDY’S MATCHES 


The Largest Printers’ Supply House in Canada. 

We Carry in Stock Cylinder Presses, Job Presses, | 
Paper Cutters, Type and Material. Can Fill 
Orders for Complete Equipment from our Stock. 
We are the Largest Ready Print Publishers in 
the West. We Publish Ready Prints from our 
Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina Houses. 


| 


Order From Nearest Branch 


The best equipped factory for pro 
ducing Counter Check Books 
in Canada. 


Capacity 
Counter 


5 0, 000 Check Booka 


== per Day. 


We are supplying the Larg- 
est users of Counter Check 
Books in Canada with our 


‘IMPERIAL BOOKS.” 


APPLEFORD COUNTER 
CHECK BOOK 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


te ect 2s owr agents In all Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Cotumbla towns Write us for cenditions and prices 


aad Offices: 


Limited. 


(Net In the Trust.) 


HAMILTON, 
ONT. 


wart publishers 
Riverte and British 


| to portraits. 


| of King 


| terwards Sir) Henry Tate. 


| maternal 


| rectly than men. 


| and 


| ment 
| week, 


|} ueday he 


| heir attains his majority, 


THE REVIEW, 


HELD THE POSE. 


| The Bridegroom Model Even Held His 


Breathing Apparatus. 

Sir Luke Fildes, who has been com- 
missioned by the County of Surrey, 
England, to paint a copy of his por- 
trait of Edward VII. in Buckingham 
Palace for a county memorial to the 
late King, is one of the favorite paint- 
ers of royalty, and has done splendid 

ortraits not only of the late Kin 
idward but of Queen. Alexandra and 
the present King and Queen. 

Sir Luke first gained repute as @ 
painter of English and Venetian sub- 
jects, afterwards turning his attention 
His first picture, ‘Fair, 
Quiet, and Sweet Rest,” was exhibit 


| ed at the Academy thirty-nine years 
| ago, and is separated by an interval 


of thirty years from the state portraits 
Sdward. His celebrated pic- 
ture, “The Doctor,”’ took the artistie 
world by storm, and is regarded as 
one of the most striking of modern 
works. 

Sir Luke tells an amusing story of 
an inquisitive visitor to a picture gal- 
lery. Observing a man standing in 
Tapt attention before a certain paint 
ing, the visitor ventured to put the 
query: “Did you paint that picture, 
sir?’ “Paint that picture?’’ echoed the 


enraptured one contemptuously, “Not | 


me. I made the frame!” 


Sir Luke also has a good story of a | 
; Tustic whom he employed as a model 


for the bridegroom in ‘The Village 
Wedding.” Soon after the drawing be- 
an, the artist noticed that his model 
ecame very pale. He made him rest, 
and presently work was resumed. The 
model soon became more ghastly than 
ever. “You don’t seem well,” said 
Sir Luke. ‘I’m aright, zur,’ answer- 
ed the model, “only for holding me 
breath so long!” 
imagined it was necessary for the por- 
trait to be taken, that he should hold 
his breath the while! 

The picture was painted for Mr. (af- 
Sir Luke 
had thought over the subject for sev- 


eral years before he made a start, al- | 


though eventually it proved the quick- 
est painted picture he had ever done. 
The artist traveled to many places, 


| from Devon to Inverness, to get thor- 
| cughly acquainted with the character | 
He made | 


of the cottages and people. 
many sketches, and on his return to 


town had the room built up exactly to | 


size at the end of his studio. Even 
the massive rafters shown in the pic 
ture were there. 


Courage In the Weaker Sex. 


In high police circles woman’s trait 
of courage that exceeds her physical 
strength is regarded as no new mani- 
festation in the proverbially weaker 


since I became associated 
with police work,” said one experienc. 
ed officer. “I have noticed that women 
seemed always ready to help any one 
in apparent difficulties. Perhaps be- 


| cause they are weak themselves they 


are disposed readily to help the 1 
er side without thought 
quences to themselves.” 

A highly interesting explanation of 
this undoubted bravery in women was 
vouchsafed by J. W. Slaughter, the 


sake 
of conse- 


eminent English sociologist, who as- | 


signed female courage largely to the 
intinet. 

“Nothing on earth,” he said, “can 
be more ferocious, more dangerous, 
and more courageous than the female 
animal defending her young. 
maternal instinct in woman is in it- 
self an inspiration to courage. You 
will never see a woman on the edge 
of a crowd taking the side of the upper 
dog. Women, moreover, act more di- 
They are more im- 
pulsive and less calculating. 

“We are accustomed to think of wo- 


| men as afraid of this or that, but it | 


is because they 
experience. C 


have not really had 
yurage is, after all, a 


| matter of experience. One is not afraid 
| of things one is used to or knows how 


to deal with. 


Fifty Years of Song. 


approaching _ retirement 
Mme. Albani recalls the 

donna’s interesting confession 
she began to sing before she began to 
walk. “As a baby,” she says, 
was remarkable for the power of my 
voice, if not for its quality. My par- 
ents recognided this, and at the age 
of four I began my musical studies. 


The ot 


prima 


I have been singing ever since. 
Mme. Albani will celebrate her fifty- 
ninth birthday in November next, 


and made her first appearance on the 
concert-platform when she was eight 
years of age. “Her most cherished 
memories hover around her intimate 
friendship with Queen Victoria. The 
great singer was a frequent visitor to 
Buckingham Palace and Windsor, 
was a welcome guest 
moral. When she sang before the 
Kaiser once in Berlin he afterwards 
shook hands with her and_ said, 
“Good-bye. When you see her, give 


| my love to grandmamma.” 
| 


An All-British Lord Mayor. 


“When I got out of bed this morn- 
ing I left behind me Irish linen sheets 
and Witney blankets. I went into 
the bathroom and used English soa 
and Irish towels. I dressed in cote 
tweeds and put on English-made boots, 


' and went to breakfast supplied wholly 
| with British produce. 


As far as I am 
concerned, everything I eat, drink, 


| and wear comes from the British Em- 


pire.” Such was the interesting con- 
fession made a few days ago by Sir 
T. Vezey Strong, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, in connection with the move- 
for an all-British 


Family Records In the Peerage. 


The fact that the Marquess of Done- | 


gall has lately made his first plat- 
form appearance at the mature age 
«of seven reminds one ihat he has 
been fatherless since birth, yet were 
his father, the fifth marquess, alive 
would be within a few 
weeks of entering on his ninetieth 
year. The Duke of Norfolk will be 
well over eighty when his son and 
while be- 
tween the eldest daughter of the Earl 
vf Abingdon—Lady Edmund Talbot— 
and his youngest—Lady Betty Bertie 


| —there is an interval of nearly forty 


years. 


BOW 


The poor rustic | 


The | 


that | 


shopping | 


ISLAND, LBERTA, 


OUTDOOR SPORT AND ZAM.BUK. 


Fl 
Every athléte, avery RY ph : R 


every swimmer, every canoeist, every 
man or woman wht love®@nirttoor 
life and exercise, should keep, a: box 
of Zam-Buk handy, |. , : 
Zam-Buk is a purbly? hetval pre- 
paration, which as soon-as applied to 
cuts, bruises, burns, apiaing, i 
ete., sets up highly betieficiml opera- 
tions. First, its’ antiseptic properties 
render the wound free from ell danger 
of blood poisoning. Nexty/ its! sooth- 
ing properties relieve and ease the 
pain. Then its rich herbdl Balms 
penetrate the tissue, and: setup. the 
wonderful process of healing. Barbed 


wire scratches, insect stings, skin dis-| 


eases, such as eczema, heat rashes, 
ringworm, babies’ heat sores, chafed 
places, sore feet—all are 
eured by Zam-Buk. It also. eases 
and cures piles. All druggists and 
stores. 
tablet. 


ie “John,” she said gently, “you are 
| interested in temperance movements, 


‘blisters, | 


quickly 


Use Zam-Buk Soap, 25c. ‘per 


TOO SMART FOR -AGENT,—- 
i i en hese . 
Greeny Shilton Woh MAME 
ed With All the Trick)  °™ 

By comeidepory.ar design, George | 
Lynch-Staumntot, KY C., Wlio"ls prose- 
|cuting attorney in the present Assize 
(Goud AHO which, the barngrs »Bayk 
cuses were to be tried, occipled “a 
sguiilar position when Charles McGill) 
jor we Ontario Bank was up. Mr. 
; Staunton has been in the publis eye @ 
he deal, “atid Ss Mit*yatme for the 
| book canvasser, who is, however, li4 
ableste digappojmiment,. Mr, Staunton ¢ 
\felle af pete! Hoyaiene rag at Ath Be 
| who once cali@dtipon® him for a short! 
lsketch of his life, saying he wanted! 


: was to gives 
a short account ofthe propy ent me ny 
in the ¢ountry. kad Aa 4 
ed to his visitor for some time, 


}to use gt in a book which 


whet | 
he asked the scribe: it-e-would. give, | 
him a..written. agreement that he 
would not want to collect al atedupn 

for having His life’ *higpory writtbel 
up, and, being apswered_ip the affirnias 
uve, Mr. Staunton wetednrth< ah 

asked ‘hint #t be would alsd inl, 


SET 


bet 


a in ugt la ent 
ei e 7 list as 

18 beech erie ith 
Store heath cr ie 


He decided to operate but said e 
stond, | wyfs,.top | fares ‘move afd 
too hari pede te 5D Aa home 


and was recommended by a friend 
to try GIN PILLS. } 


Pheyyelieved she i ook two 
| bax ye , ecial- 
Re im ncscL (Th oe 


but he could net, remove it although 
he tried for Stats and a halfs I 
returned home and continued to take 
GIN PILLS, and to my great surptise 


and; jo¥,*« pasge ‘gyonm + 
"GY TALS HARE Bes Fredidine 


jare you not?” “Of course 1 am,’’| writing that after this book was pub- STN thts werriebownrb-iseemementiney |i] 
| he answered. ‘Well, suppose you go|lished he would not send’an agént pHe-se-much—good, Lill r econumnend 
| and make a few of them at the pump-| around to, sell him one of them. This | them all the rest of my life."~"~ 46 
j handle, I want a pail of water at| was too much for the man of the penyiyg.. eryy 4 serpy 2p Albert Lessard. 
| once.” silpramdy he ,replied in an assumed) | » fie mi ba TS sd rar yh 
| ‘Throngh indiscretion i ti maugkty © manner: "Very: well, Mir." ave eli f. te le } Ms % Ne. 

ndiscretion in eating green | stuunton, if you treat the subject with | give relief. | ALC fae astoe! “gf 
Inbject to cholera morbur cated hoo re | so much’ levity, 1 will take my de- | tional DrakzhAeChGppigt Co., Dept. 
ritating acids that act violently on the} .arture.”’ Mr.’ Staunton has never | N.U., Toronto. 


lining of the intestines. 


flammation and save the child's life. 


Her future Husband—I’m 


cash I’ve saved up. 
Mrs. Reno-Freed (cheeringly) 
| Never mind, dear. 


years.—Boston Transcript 


Chickens 
means of a special electric fan 
the old-fashioned fan is 
enough to pluck the umpire. 


But 


AN INVALUABLE MEDICINE 


Mrs. W. Arnold, Edmonton, Alta., 
writes:—‘Kindly send 
| Baby’s Own Tablets. They have been 
| invaluable to me and I really do not 


know how I ever would have got along | 
Baby was poorly; his 
| digestion was bad and he was consti- 


without them. 


| pated. I gave him the Tablets and 
| they made a fine healthy boy of him. 
Now, whenever he is cross or troubled 
| with constipation, I always give him 
\the Tablets and they relieve him right 
{away. I tried a lot of other medicine 
| but nothing seemed to agree with him 
; till I got the Tablets. 
without them.” The testimony 
Mrs. Arnold is that of thousands 
other mothers. Everyone 


of praise for them. 


| liams’ Medicine Co., Brockville, Ont 


| “Maybe she won’t like 


Pp Pains and dan- 
gerous purgings ensue and the delicate 


afraid 
our wedding trip will take all the 


A wedding trip 
| only happens once in three or four 


Keep Minard’s Liniment in the house 
can now be plucked by 


still good | 


me a box of} 


I would not be 


seen that) promised ;byok. of ahaa: i 
of Southamp- 


|aystem of the child suffers under the| Mr. Staunton is a native of 

| pt Lr jcanee re safest and| jon, County Bruce, where he was ome | 
surest medicine is Dr. J. . Kellogg's 3H 2 scho- nhs 
Dysentery Cordial. It will check the in. | J8A8:« He went.to school in, South 


impton, in’ St. Mary’s College, Mont- 
‘eal, “andat -Upper—Canada College, 
where he-graduatied head of the class. 
and won the gold meaal. He Was call- 
‘d to the Bar in 1682. His’ pet case, | 
lor the one in which he claims, he | 
wok the.greatest interest, is referred | 
by hinr-as the “serap iron case,’ | 
which arése out of the assessment.of | 
he Bell Telephone Co.’s equipment on | 
the stréets, ‘and wiriehehe carried to. | 
|the Court of Appeal and won. + Mp, 
Staunton has been three times-elected 
as Bencher in the Law Seciety, and_| 
if he receives that honor at the next } 
j session he will hold the position for 
Lue, an honor that falls to the lot of } 
.ew men. 

As prosecuting attorney Mr, Staun- 
}ton piays no favor.tes,'and when he 
gets a witness in the box he forgets 
the individuality oi the man. 


| 


f 
i 


A Settlement Worker, 

Lady Davies, wife of Sir Louis Da- 
vies, 18 one ot Canada’s most active { 
| philanthropic workers and takes a | 
| deep interest in various societies, and 
}especially has she done a great deal 
| towards placing the Settlement Ho is. 
| work in Ottawa on a firm financial | 
| basis. The proceeds of a concert giv- 
fen recently in a drawing-room has | 
}enabled them to open a day nursery, 


of | and a great deal of her time is. still 
0 

who ever| 
| uses Baby’s Own Tablets have words | 
The Tablets are 
sold by medicine dealers or by mail| 
| at 25 cents a box from The Dr, Wil-| 


devoted to assisting this very neces- 
sary and useful organization. Though 
Lady Davies has been obliged to drop 
; out of the Women’s Historical Society 
and the Council of Women, with bota | 
of which she was formerly connected, | 
she is still an active member of the | 


Bay ’ ike me any] gical Club, and of the women’s asso- 
Reap ak ‘adhe can’t help it. PST of Christ Church ‘Cathedral, 
fase nat lappened? to which she belongs. 

“Her pet poodle _was under the When Sir Louis Davies was-one of 
mistletoe and I failed to take the| 


| chance.”—Pittsburg Post. 


Deafness Cannot Be Cureg¢ 


| wy local applications, as they cannot reach the die 
| eased portion of the ear, There is only one way te 
cure deafness, and that is by constitutional remedies, 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. When this 
| tube ts inflamed you have a rumbling sound or im- 
perfect hearing, and when it is entirely closed, Deaf- 
ness is the result, and uniess the inflammation can be 
| wken out and this tube restored to its normal condt- 
| tion, hearing will be destroyed forever; nine cases 
out of ten are caused by Catarrh, which ts nothing 
but an inflamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
| Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured 
‘v Hall's Catarrh Cure, Send for circulars, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO.,, Toleda © 
Sold by Drugeists, T5c 
Yake ilall’s Family Pils for constipatior 


“Except, of course, when he is 
{the wrong.’’—Pittsburg Post. 


“y | 


Minard’s Liniment Co., Limited. 

Gents,—I have used your Minard’s 
Liniment in my family and also in 
my stables for years and consider it 
the best medicine obtainable. 

Yours truly, 
ALFRED ROCHAY, 
Proprietor Roxton Pond Hotel and 
Livery Stables. 


at Bal- | 


Suitor—“If you refuse me T shall 
never love another.” 
| Suited—‘*Does that hold good 
| accept you?’’—Chicago News, 


if I 


No one need endure the agony f corns 
with Holloway’s Corn Cure at hand to re- 
move them, 


The total number of mines worked 
jin the State of New York is forty. 
There are about twelve iron mines in 
| operation, thirteen of gypsum, eight 
and three of graphite. 

The scientists say 
is the oldest known 
acts the part. 


that asparagus 
food. It surely 


RAN AY 


— 


‘\ 


“pODDS 
KIDNEY 2 


in 


|of tale, two each of salt and pyrite} 


the Cabinet Ministers, Lady Davies 
was one of the most popular hostesses | 
of the political set, and her dinners 
and receptions are still looked back | 
upon witn pleasure. She doesnot en-} 
tertain quite as much now-a-days, but | 
when she does people are always de- | 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


lighted to be invited to her hospitable 
home. Her daughter, Miss Gertrude 
Davies, is of great assistance to her 
mother in her settlement work, as she 
takes classes there during the week 
in elocution and drawing. Miss Mary, 
tae youngest daughter, is very fond ‘of 
fancy skating, and is a member of the 
Minto Skating Club. Both the young 
ladies assist their mother constantly 
in her many social duties. 


Coal Output of Nova Scotia. 

Coal production in Nova Scotia for 
the year 1910 amounted to a total of 
| 6,477,146 tons, being an increase over 
| 1909 production of 281,183 tons. Col- 
| liery consumption accounted for 515,- 
1720 tons. The protracted strike at the 
plant of Cumberland Railway & Coal 
\Co. was responsible last year for a 
ed output in Cumberland coun- 
277,862 tons were mined 4s against 
542,040 tor the year befor The Mari- 
time Coal, Railway & Power Co, was 
the chief producer, having raised 161,- 


843 tons. Pictou county produced 
629,599 tons, the greatest producer 
| being the Acadia Coal Co. and the 
| Intercolonial Coal Co. Inverness 
|} county 364,104 tons were raised, of | 


which the Invern Railway & Coal | 
Co. contributed 27 7 tons and the 
Port Hood-Richmond Railway & Coal | 
Co. the balance. ‘he output of Cape 
Breton county was 4,205,131 tons, 
which is a considerable increase over | 
that of 1909, when 4,634,392 tons were | 
lraised. he great bulk of this ton 
nage was raised by the Dominion Coal 
| Co., with 3,244,754 tons, and the Nova 
Scotia Stee! & Coal Co. with 836,348") 
j tons. Over eleven thousand persons 
} were employed in the industry dur- | 
ing the year, 


Want Our Cider. 
| In this present year scarcity, | 
| there is a greater demand than usual | 
| in England for Canadian cider. The 
supply from Canada has been limited 
| owing to the small crop of apples and 
|the greater portion retailed for con- 
sumption as fruit. Inquiries are there- | 
fore being made for tresh sources of 
supply. In connection with these in- | 
quries it is worth while pointing out 
that while in the south of England the 
superiority of local-made cider is 
strongly asserted, there is in the mid- 
lands considerable demand for the im- 
ported product, It is claimed that ow- 
ing to the greater sunshine prevailing | 
during the ripening season, Canadian | 
| apples yield a finer article than can | 
be obtained even trom the best blends 
| of English varicties.—Canadian Cen- 
| tury. 
| 
| 
1 
| 


of 


A Big Egg. 

A goose belonging to Mr. F. Dauzie, 
of Castle Hedingham, BKngland, has 
| laid an egg measuring a foot and a 
quarter in circumference lengthways, 
and weighing 10 1-2 ounces. 


}I\;20t »more ;thirigs; than, any /o 


| Humane Society, of the Morning Mu- | 


tional Drug.and 
mical Co. of 
Canada Lftitited, 
Fordrto, are! sold 
‘enly in this box. 


= oe - ee ee 
Musician... (after... muck § 
Well, all right, since you insist. 


shal] L play? \ ~~ oa 
! Hoyt—#! Ghhindy omg Hi Yk 8 jnly 
to wee ‘éur ae tk ns. ofdon 


Qpinion. 


Minard’s Liniment lumberman’s f@end 

“Did> You *cormhesont we cac rist- 
mas morning, Tommy?” ‘Yeth @hir. 
my 
“Tndeed,pghow 
“I got up two 


brotherth or thithers.’”” 
did that gome.ahout?” 
hours beforg they did.” 
“¥ou-look bad,; Jim. Have = you 
beer’ laid* up?" ‘Well, rather. To- 
day’s the first time I’ve been opt of 
doors fer three months.” ‘“‘What was 
the matter, old chap?” “Nothin’s but 
the, judge wouldn’t believerit.’’ § 


Secure Healt 


while you may! .The first ga 
step is to regulate the action fof 
your sluggish howels by early useiot 


Beecham’s 


Pills. - 


Bold Everywhere. 


In horean 


“THE: TAILOR 


7 


SUITS 
OVERCOATS 

Sead for Free Samples and Me§sure 
Forms. 


TO ORDER 
1836 BAYSTREET TORONTO 


Here’s 2 Home Dye 
That 


ANYONE 


Can Use. 
HOME DYEING has 


always been more or 

less of a difficult under- 

taking-- Not so when 
you use 


DYOLA 
With: py-O«a 


Cotton, or Simea ‘ 
° 


the SAME pret N 
WRONG D. or th 


Booklet 
The JOH? 


Montreal, 


OF iT! 
scolor either 

fGods Perfectl: 
ance of usin} 
s you have to 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN OU 


TO KNOW 
READY REFERENCE BOOK 


Containing 
valuable 


over 300 pages 
information, wh 
every girl .centemplating 
riage ought to Know and no 
ried woman scan afford to 
without. Important subje 
more fully explained with f 
page illustrations. This v 
able book will be mailed 
plain wrapper post paid to 
address in Canada upon rece 
of one dollar ($1.00), 


The Ready Reference Book 


21 Adelaide St., E., 
TORONTO, ONT. 


y = es aces 
; veer male 


The Bow Island Review, 


Friday, October 6th, 1911. 
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LIVERY, FEED AND|Local Topics 


SALE STABLES. ; 


: Harry Treaver was a visitor 
r | mn e WwW. BEGG - PROPRIETOR | to the Hat on Monday. 
Mrs. J. G. Murray was a visi- 
Good Rigs. tor to town on Tuesday. 


Careful Driving. J. ©, Dyer is erecting a house 


on his homestead this week. 


A. BE. Kendal, of Winnifred, 
was in Bow Island this week. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. Sutton and 


Stables near railway family left Wednesday on a 


trip to Spokane. 


Meats 


For every Household. 


PIONEER MEAT 


Best Attention given to Patrons at 
all times. 


making wonderful progress this| NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


year. 


is expected to be in shape to 


MARKET. Messrs. A. Swennumson and 
T. W. Dyer paid a visit to Leth- 


bridge on Wednesday. 
Pat Matthews took a load of 


QUONG SANG 


RESTAURANT 


B. T. Whitney, Propr. 
TT TS 


————_—_EEEE a 


In the District Court of the 
District of Calgary 


In the Estate of JOSHUA ad 
MARSH deceased. mn 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
all persons having CLAIMS against 
the Estate of JOSHUA LA MARSH, 
late of Bow Island, in the Province of 
Alberta, who died on A 


The Taylor Co's elevator here 


HOTEL MYRTLE 


Geo, F. Ridgedale, Prop, 


Commercial Travellers’ 
Home. 


take grain in by the early part 
of next Week. 


Our special publicity number, 
we regret to say, has been de- 


lnyed somewhat by the diflicul- Best Brands of Wines, Liquors 


; ‘ $ pee 7, 1911, at 
ty experienced in  secuyging| Winnifred, in said Province, ‘are and Cigars, 
photographs and cuts, and this|reauired to transynt, prepaid, to 


Peter La Marsh, the executor, Win- 
nifred, Alberta, who was appointed 
sole executor by the deceased and 
whose appointment was a yproved by 
the said Court on the vin of May, 
1911. their names, addvesses, and full 
particulars of thelr elaims in writing, 
and of any security held by them (such 
particulars to be verified by a statu- 
tory declaration) on or before the 2nd 
of October, 1911, after which date the 
Executor will distribute the assets 
of the said deceased and will not. be 


will entail a delay of another 
week, 


The Leading Hotel 


In Bow Island. 


A meeting of the band will 
be held in the Review office on 
Thursday night Oct, 12, at 8 p. 
m. for reorganization and elec. 
tion of officers. All members 
and prospective members are 
urged to attend as matters of 


Two Big Sample Rooms in 
connection, 


furniture out to his homestead 
this week. We wonder why. 


Opposite Myrtle Hotel, 


Meals at all Hours, 


A ROOM TO RENT, 
Delicious Confectionery, 
GOOD BREAD, 

We, a Loaf, 8 for 25c. 


W. Burnard, auditor, and C. 
A. Carlson, general manager of 
the Pioneer Lumber Co., were 
heve Saturday last, 


CITY RESTAURANT 


AND BAKERY. 


W. Preskey and L. Brickley, Proprs. A harvest home Phanksgiving 


Good Laundry jn ronnection. 
CHARLEY YIP YEN, Proprietor 


byterian church on Thanksyiv- 
ing night, Oct. 30. 

Thewe will be service at 
——= | Saints Hares gu punday next 
They | at 7.30 p.m, A eordat 

is extended to all. 


m | 


‘and Miss Bickel, who have been 


visiting here tow cn gport me 
EVERY DAY iS BARGAIN DAY |left Wednesday for ¥ . 3B. 
AT OUR STORE, 


C., via Spokane. 
No Favorites, One Price only. 


Your Children can Purchase as Cheaply as Yourself. 


Meals served on the shortest notice. 
Good service and careful attention. 
Nice line of Confectionery and Fresh 
Fruit. 


MAIN STREET - 


Try our advertising columns. 


BOW ISLAND | always bring results. 


A sewing meeting in connec- 
tion with the Ladies’ Aid of the} 
Presbyterian Church will be! 
|held at the home of Mrs, Brat-} 
{ton on Thursday, Oct. 19, at 2.30) 


; 

| p.n, 

| Lodge in Bow Island is making | 

| very satisfactory progress, a 
i| there is every prospect of hav-| 
jing a very successful member- 
ship, 


Some say they can send to a mail order 
house and get better prices. 


ARE FROM  MISSOURT 


The formation of a Rebekah | 


WE 


Rev. W. Mowat, of Cardston, 
arrived here Mondgy evening 
ind left on Tuesday for Ailtar-! 


Invest in Winnifred 


supper will be held in the Pres-|pig  peef eattle. 


| Supper 5.80. t¢ 
wey 200 acres of deeded land ig 7.0. 

Ajj; and five or six sections leased t d ene 3 

Mr. Lindquist will now divide Wan € ® Bow Island :-: Alberta 


invitation | hig t 


Mrs. Thos. Dunn and little boy | erable property. 


|place at the latter's residence 


j|the remains being afterwards 


| shipped to her home in Minne- 
| soba, 


where the erection of a 
new Anglican Church is to be} 
proceeded syith, | 


And buy Lots in the ORIGINAL TOWNSITE situate q) jew 


Don’t be misled by others. 


P. J. DE MARCE, Townsite Owner, 


WINNIFRED, ALTA. 


south of the track. 


was @ visitor to our sanctum on 
|Satarday. He is yery enthusj-| 
jastic regarding the future of | 
his home town, and states it is} 


Watch for Bargains 


P, J. De Marce, of Winnifr« d,}> 


great interest are to be dis- 


liable for any part thereof to any per- 
cussed, 


son of whose claim the said Mxecu- 
tor shall not then have received 
notice, 
Dated at Bow Island, this lith day 
of September, 1911 
PWPPR LA MARSH 
Winnifred. Alta., 


Offers 


Headquarters for 
Farmers & Ranchers 


B. D. Smith has just recently 
purchased the ranch of J. Unde 

uist, north-east of Bow Island. 
The intention of the purchaser, 
we understand, is to raise suf- 
ficient feed thereon to stall feed 
Included in 
the deal are all the buildings, 


Rates--$2.00 a day. 


MEAL HOURS, 

Weck Days—Breakfast 6.30 to 9, 

Dinner 12.0 to 2.0, Supper 5,36 
to 7.30. ; 
Sundays—Breakfast 8 to 9.30. Din 

per 12,30 to 1,30, 


ine between his fruit farm 
at Victoria, B.C., and Bow Is- 
land, Where he still has consid- 


Vor the following Lots: == 
Lots 8 and 9 in Block 13; 
14 and 15 in Block 8: 
and 27 to 34 inclusive in 
Block 2, Olquist addition. 


Address -- P.O. Box 282, 


LETHBRIDGR, iB. B. Loucks, Bow Island Planing Mill 


1836 THE BANK OF 


British North Ameri 


75 Years in Business, 


FUNERAL SUPPLIES 


L uneral 
|} Supplies an hand at reasonable prices 


We regret to announce the 
death of Mrs, R. Russell, mother 
of A. C. Russell, which took 


| 


on Wednesday evening from in- 


flamation of the bowels. Mrs. 
Russell came here a short. time 
ago from St. Vincent, Minn., up- 
on a visit to her son, and dur- 
ing her stay had made many 
friends. A funeral service was 
held at the house on Thursday 


191k 


iC 


Capital and Reserve Over $7,300,000, 
Three-Quarters of a Century 


of sound banking and steady progress has demonstrated the 
strength and security of the Bank of British North America. 


- — - £ . 
PROWSE & LYONS 
Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries, 
4.8. Lyons .*. 
‘Bow Island Kyery Presday 
TABER. ALTA. 


Kite. 
J. Harper Prowse yj 

I Your savings could not be safer than with us. One 
Dollar is sufficient to start an account. Interest at highest 
current rate is added twice 4 year. Money may be withdrawn 
at any time, y 


Bow Island Branch 


| 


W. HOPKINS 


Registrar of Births, Muyviages 


J. 


Bee ae ar R, A. S. MACLAREN, Manager. 
And Deaths BURDETT, ALTA,—Sub-branch oper every Tuesday ai Piiday from 4 
e ; id 4m. Lod p.m, Business in connection with the Burdett branch may be tran 
BOW ISLAND ALBERTA sagled any business day at the Bow Island branch, 


in all Departments 


Price List will appear next week. 


20 per cent. discount off all Clothing. 


Now is the time to get a good suit of clothes 
at your own price. 


T. W. DYER’S General Store 


» Bow Island. 


